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ARTHUR BENJAMIN 
CONCERTO FOR HARMONICA | 
AND ORCHESTRA 


Instr.: 2.0.2.2.—2.2.0.0.—Xylophone. 

Duration: 17 minutes 
The First Performance was given at the Royal Albere | 
Hall, London, on August 15, 1953; the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra was conducted by Basil Cameron 
with Larry Adler as soloist, for whom the work was 
written, and was broadcast on the B.B.C. Home 
Service 


Cel.—Strings. 


Full Score and Parts available on hire. 


HOWARD FERGUSON 
OVERTURE FOR AN OCCASION 


2.2.2.2.—4.2.3.0.—Timp. Perc. 
Duration: 74 minutes 

This work was commissioned by the B.B.C., Northern 

Ireland, on the occasion of the Coronation of Her 

Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 

Full Score and Parts on hire 


Instr Strings. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS 
PASTORALE (1942) FOR 
STRING ORCHESTRA 


Duration: 8 minutes 
This work forms the second movement of the com- 
poser's String Quartet No. 2, one of two works (the 
other by Darius Milhaud) commissioned by the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the great American 
patroness of chamber music, for the Coolidge Festival 
at Washington, D.C., in September, 1940. 
Full Score, 7/6 net. Parts on hire 


BOHUSLAV MARTINU 
SINFONIETTA LA JOLLA 


2.2.2.2.--2.1.0.0.—Timp. Perc. 
Duration: 18} minutes 

This work was commissioned by and written for 

Augustus L. Searle and the Advisory Board of the 

Musical Arts Society of La Jolla, California, where it 

was first performed by the Orchestra there under 

the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff 

Full Score 30/- net 
Orchestral Parts on hire 


Instr.: Piano—Str. 


FRANZ REIZENSTEIN 
SERENADE IN F 


Instr.: 2.2.2.2.--2. horns Timp.— Str. 
Duration: 27 minutes 
This work, originally for chamber ensemble, was 


written for the Cheltenham Festival, 1951, and this 
new orchestral version was first given on the Third 
Programme this year. 
Full Score 42/- net 
Orchestral Parts on hire 


BOOSEY & HAWKES, LTD. 


295 REGENT STREET 


LANgham 2060 


Paris Bonn Capetown 


THREE 
IMPORTANT BOOKS 
in a New Series 


THE MESSAGE OF 
IGOR STRAWINSKY 


by Théodore Strawinsky 


igor Strawinsky has long been a controversial figure, 
and at the age of seventy-one he shows no sign of 
relinquishing the position. As the author says, “ he 
continues undisturbed "’ along the narrow and some- 
times difficult path which his artistic conscience 
inexorably dictates to him. A son is not always the 
best commentator on his father’s work, but Théodore 
Strawinsky has a particular understanding of the true 
import of Igor Strawinsky’s message, and he has 
formulated it with all the precision and objectivity 
to be expected of one who bears that name and who 
is also a distinguished creative artist in his own right. 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS 


by Richard Strauss 
edited by Willi Schuh : 


When he died in 1949, at the age of eighty-five, 
Richard Strauss left a mass of documentary evidence 
—diaries, notebooks, letters-—about his life and 
opinions on which his biographer, Dr. Willi Schuh, 
is now working. The present volume of miscellaneous 
writings is a foretaste of much more that is to come. 
It is rich in anecdote about many of the distinguished 
musical personalities with whom he was associated 
at different times during his career. But, more 
important, by skilful and discriminating selection the 
editor has succeeded in revealing with great fidelity 
the temper of Richard Strauss’s penetrating and wide 
ranging mind. 


CONCERNING MUSIC 
by Wilhelm Furtwangler 


Since the day in 1922 when he assumed the Director- 
ship of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts, Dr. Wilhelm 
Furtwangler has held millions under the spell of his 
baton in most of the great cities of the world. In 
this book he does not seek to explain how it is done, 
but he has set down some of his own deepest thoughts 
on the subject of Music, to which his whole life has 
been dedicated. in the course of it he enunciates 
certain basic truths about the function of the con- 
ductor and the relationship between conductor and 
audience which will be of immense help to all thinking 
listeners. 


Price 8/6 net each 
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WORKS BY 
HERBERT MURRILL 
in the OXFORD CATALOGUE 


Concerto No. 2 for cello and orchestra (El Cant dels ocells) 


(Score and Parts are available on hire) .. eg .. cello and piano 10s. 6d. 
Suite Frangaise, for harpsichord 4s. Od. 
Three Hornpipes, for orchestra. .. piano conductor 4s. 6d., parts from 1s. 6d. 
String quartet. . .. Score 6s. 6d., set of parts 10s. 6d. 
Sarabande (A Christmas Greeting for Pau Casals) for cello (or violin, or 

viola) and piano. 3s. Od. 
Prelude, Cadenza, and Fugue, for clarinet and piano sia ; as 4s. Od. 
Sonata for treble recorder (or flute) and aera (or piano) a 4s. 6d. 
Nine Carols, arranged for SSA and SSAA . ee “a Is. Od. 

Two Herrick Songs 
To Music, To Becalm His Fever (E-A’) 3s. Od. 
A Thanksgiving to God for His House (C- Ab’ _ 3s. 6d. 
Of these last two songs Music and Letters writes: “They strengthen one *s conviction 
that Murrill was one of our best song-writers**. All the above works are informed 
with the same elegance and sureness of touch that characterized Murrill’s work as a 
composer. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Music Department 
44 Conduit Street, London, W.1 == 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS FOR FLUTE AND PIANO 
. Edited by MILLICENT SILVER and JOHN FRANCIS 


TELEMANN 


Sonata in B minor, 6/6 


VIVALDI 


Sonata, 5/- 


Complete catalogue sent on request 
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The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary contri- 
butions that disburses 
thousands of pounds 
annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional 
musicians who are not 
members or contributors to 
its funds. Will you please 
help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation 
to-day to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 
BARONESS RAVENSDALE 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


_€ FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES ) 


ST.CECILIA’S HOUSE -7CARLOS PLACE- LONDON 
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XXV _ Adventures 


by NOEL HALE 
Explorations in String Instrument Teaching 
8/6 net 


This book will prove invaluable to instrumental 
class teachers, and students of music. His long 
experience of such work has enabled Mr. Hale to 
write a book on the life of the instrumental class 
teacher. Based upon daily observations by the 
author, this book expounds principles, deals with 
problems as they arise, and gives a comprehensive 
picture of the many aspects of instrumental class 
teaching and organisat:on. 


Singer and Accompanist 


The Performance of Fifty Songs 
(with 308 Musical Illustrations) 


by GERALD MOORE 
25/— net 
(published by Methuen and Co., Ltd.) 
Sole Agent for the Music Trade and Profession: 
ASCHERBERG HOPWOOD and CREW 
LIMITED 


16 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


A unique achievement in 
musical scholarship .. . 


THESAURUS 


f 


ORCHESTRAL 
DEVICES 


By Gardner Read, Professor of Composition, 
Boston University College of Music. The 
first “ international "’ thesaurus of orchestral 
devices ever published. Musical effects are 
quoted from scores which range from the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 
The book contains 631! pages and is beautifully 
produced. £4 10s. Od. net 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons Ltd. 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Johannes 
Ockeghem 


By Ernst Krenek 7/6 net 

“Ernst Krenek is a composer of inter- 
national reputation whose name is not as 
well known as it ought to be... 

“ Eighty-four pages cover briefly all that 
is known of Ockeghem’s life and discuss 
his music in relation to its age and the 
music of previous times in simple language 
that is clear without being condescending. 
... The expositions of contrapuntal tech- 
niques and the development of music in the 
Middle Ages are the best short descriptions 
of these subjects for the general reader that 
I have seen in any book. 

** Furthermore, Krenek succeeds in show- 
ing the unprofessional music-lover why 
Ockeghem wanted to write the sort of 
music he did write, and engenders a warm 
sympathy for his fellow-composer.” 


ANTHONY MILNER (The Tablet) 


Sheed & Ward 


Voice Production in 
Singing 
VIOLA NEVINA 
Foreword by Cav. Maestro Cottone 


A handy little book for those who do 
or would sing. 


“It contains sufficient simple advice 
(avoiding technical argument) to make 
it worth one’s while to read these 
conclusions of a devotee of old Italian 


methods. 


—Musical Times. 


“This is a book that does not waste 
words and in which words of worth and 
wise guidance are plentiful.” 

Music Trades Review. 


HUTCHINSON’s SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


CURWEN SONGS: ‘ssues 


M. CAMPBELL BRUCE 


C-E Rain, The (2573)... W. H. Davis 
D-E (F) Snow, The (2572)......W. de la Mare 
FRANCIS COLLINSON 
D-D Brigg Fair (arr.) Lincs. Folk Song 
DIBDIN arr. |AN PARROTT 
A-E Nothing like Grog (258!) Dibdin 


ARMSTRONG GIBBS 
Bb-E Hypochondriacus (2567) Charles Lamb 
0-G Nightfall (2564) Harry Dawson 


Dr. MAURICE GREENE, ed. R. GRAVES 
C$-E Sun shall be no more, The (2574) 
Isaiah 60: 19 
HANDEL, arr. |. HOLST 
c-E Come with native lustre shine 


C. Jennens 
MARY PLUMSTEAD 

A>-E> Down by the Sally Gardens (2579) 

W.B. Yeats 
Db-Epo Grey Wind, The (2578) 
Vera Wainwright 
ROGER QUILTER 

FZ-FZ Music (2563) Shelley 
F-Gy One word is too often profaned (2562) 


Shelley 
LEONARD RAFTER 
c-D Huxter, The (2577).. Edward Thomas 


ERIC H. THIMAN 
E>-G_ love all graceful things (2580) 
Kathleen Boland 
PRICE 26 EACH 


London: 


J. CURWEN & SONS Lid., 24 Berners St., W.1 


WwooD-WIND 
WORKS ..... 


@ GEOFFREY BUSH 


Rhapsody for Clarinet and Strings 
or Piano. Price: 5+ net 


@ CYRIL SCOTT 


Concerto for Oboe and Strings. 
Piano reduction: 7 6 net 


@ ERIC FOGG 


Concerto for Bassoon and 
Orchestra. 
Piano Reduction: 6 - net 


ELKIN & Co.Ltd. 


20 KINGLY STREET, REGENT STREET 
LONDON, 


GOODWIN TABB 


LIMITED 


tor 


MUSIC HIRE 


Catalogues and Estimates 
for 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL 


material upon request 


36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 


THREE HANDEL 
OVERTURES 


Transcribed for String Orchestra by 


ANTHONY COLLINS 


1. IL PARNASSO IN FESTA 
2. ALEXANDER SEVERUS 
3. PHARAMOND 


Prices for each work : 


Full Score .. 
Set of Parts. . 
Parts, each .. 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER, Ltd. 
16 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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Contemporary Compositions 
for 
Strings and Wind Ensemble 


DOHNANYI, ERNST von Sextet in C (Opus 37), for Piano, Clarinet, 


REIZENSTEIN, FRANZ 


RUBBRA, EDMUND 


WELLESZ, EGON 


WORDSWORTH, 
WILLIAM 


Horn, Violin, Viola and ‘Cello. 
Score and Parts 


Trio in A, for Flute, Oboe and Piano. 
Score and Parts 


Suite: The Buddha (Opus 64), for Flute, 
Oboe, Violin, Viola and "Cello. 
Score (10” x 7”); Parts 


Octet (Opus 67), for Clarinet, Horn, 
Bassoon, Two Violins, Viola, 

‘Cello and Double Bass. 
Min. Score; Parts on Hire 


Oboe Quartet (Opus 44), for Oboe, 
Violin, Viola and ‘Cello. 

Score (10” 7"); Parts 

(in preparation) 


Clarinet Quintet (Opus 50), for Clarinet, 
Two Violins, Viola and *Cello. 

Score (10” 7"); Parts 

(in preparation) 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO., LTD. 
14 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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USIC and Letters 


JANUARY 1954 


ARNOLD BAX: 1883—1953 


ARNOLD Bax was endowed at birth with such a bountiful gift for 
music as is rare and enviable. As a young student he never, it 
seemed, had to struggle hard either to master a technique or to 
mature a style; nor, apparently, did he suffer from those so 
long periods when the intermittent flame of genius flickers low. 
Wonderfully gifted, he could shape his aspirations and visions 
at once into music with most impressive ease. I cannot think of any 
one of our own times with the exception of Richard Strauss whom 
the gods more generously helped to become a composer. 

Bax’s very large legacy of music, comprising as it does works in 
every form except that of opera, can be an irresistibly easy target 
for critical comment. But those who are led by their own preferences 
to react against the many inspired improvisations in his important 
symphonic works can surely still feel generously towards the sensitive 
and subtle author of these marvellous webs of sound. 

With the wheel of artistic fashion turning ever faster, it may 
be that the romantic personality in Bax’s music strikes with less 
conviction on the audiences of today than formerly. But I am 
certain that the beauty of his finest music—and I must say here 
that much of it is virtually unknown—will arrest the ear and move 
the heart of future audiences for a long time to come. 

ARTHUR BLIss 


ARNOLD Bax the artist was a fount of music. Of the English 
composers of his time none other, I think, made quite his effect of 
spontaneous and inexhaustible outpouring. There was something 
Schubertian or Dvofakian about his musical nature. Bax the man 
was shy and sensitive, he was both critical and generous, he was 
finely intelligent and cultivated, and there was a caustic streak in 
his nature. 
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I first met him some time in the 1920s at a cocktail party, one 
of those affairs graced by the presence of figures well known in the 
worlds of letters, painting and music—if “ graced’ is the word. 
The noise was terrific. Bax drew me aside to one of the less noisy 
rooms and, to my surprise, I found that he was even more shy than I; 
that he, too, was acutely uncomfortable and loathed parties. He 
said he wished he could be “ folded up and pushed under the 
piano like that collapsible card-table! ”’ 

My memorial tribute to him shall consist of a series of letters,” 
for these will serve to show how generous was his attitude towards a 
younger composer then beginning to take his place on the English 
musical scene at a time when Bax was already ensconced as one 
of our most important composers. They will also show how success 
had failed to spoil his simplicity or to encourage in him any self- 
conceit. I think it is of interest to show how his opinion changed 
after he had heard my violin concerto a second time. This was my 
first large-scale symphonic work, and I find it amusing that nowadays 
my friends among the young composers declare it a very romantic 
composition with an abundance of tune. Can it be that the elders 
of each generation are always more romantic than the young? 

To elucidate some of the references: my little opera which he 
mentions is ‘ The Devil Take Her! ’, and “ the Italian one ”, which 
I showed to him before it was performed, is ‘ Prima Donna’. 
“Tommy ”’ is, of course, Sir Thomas Beecham, who conducted the 
first performance of ‘ The Devil Take Her!’ He mentions a work 
I dedicated to him. This is my ‘ Romantic Fantasy ’ for violin and 
viola with orchestra. 

My last meeting with Arnold, a year ago, was at another cocktail 
party. He was no less uncomfortable than at our first meeting, so 
many years before, and again he managed to steer me and a few 
others to a small room away from the terrific noise. 

ARTHUR BENJAMIN. 


155 Fellows Rd., N.W. 3. Feb. 24th 

My dear Arthur 

I went to Sadler’s Wells last night and enjoyed the opera very 
much indeed. I did not think the stage performances at all adequate 
but Tommy and the orchestra were in great form. It is a beautifully 
scored work all through and it is splendidly planned from the stage 
point of view. Good luck to the Italian one. I shall look forward 
to it. 

Yours with best wishes 


A.B 


*Here quoted by Mr. Clifford Bax’s permission. 
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155 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. Thursday 
My dear Arthur 

What I said about your concerto was (in effect) that I admire it 
enormously as a piece of style—but that I rather feel that you allow 
yourself to be swayed overduly by certain tendencies that are in the 
air and derive from Central Europe (and perhaps Ravel, too). I 
think that nearly all English composers are mightily afraid of not 
being idiomatically up-to-date. (Pace: John Ireland and Frank 
Bridge.) ‘This is no doubt the result of the nineteenth century, and 
memories of those ghastly dullards, Stanford and Parry, and their 
deserved fate. 

But I don’t think we need to worry about this. Elgar is still 
exceedingly alive, although his idiom is fifty years out of date. And 
I want Arthur Benjamin, who is a new discovery to me, and about 
whom I am rather excited, not to care a damn about being a modern 
composer, but (as Sir Philip Sidney said) ‘ look in his heart and 
write’. I am absolutely certain that the only music that can last 
is that which is the outcome of one’s emotional reactions to the 
ultimate realities of Life, Love and Death. (All damned romantic, 
but I believe true.) Or else—charm and irony, as in your delightful 
little opera. But you can do the other thing too, I believe. Do 
forgive me for this piece of cheek, Arthur. I mean well! Yours 


A.B 


155 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. Tuesday 
My dear Arthur 
I spent a very happy time yesterday afternoon playing and 
re-playing your charming little opera. It is so seldom that I meet 
any contemporary work that I can like, that when I do I feel like 
the poet who sang 
I loved when I was young 
The girls in all the bars, 
And, coming home, I hung 
My hat upon the stars. 
I think your opera contains all the ingredients that stage-music 
demands: beauty, fantasy and humour. I have a very weak sense 
of musical humour, but even so, I laughed aloud over the magni- 
ficently vain-glorious music which accompanies the entry of the 
Doctor and his sycophantic accomplices, who deride so boisterously 
any suggestion that the great man is not omnipotent. And that is 
a lovely song at the beginning, and so is the little melody with which 
the work ends. I do congratulate you, Arthur, most heartily on a 
fine achievement. It ought to be done at Covent Garden as an 
alternative to ‘Cav’ or ‘ Pag’ or with ‘ Gianni Schicchi’. Un- 
fortunately I was nearly 700 miles away when it was produced at 
the R.C.M. Please write another soon. 


Yours most cordially 


ARNOLD Bax 
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Monday 
My dear Arthur 

I have been having a further go—in fact more than one—at 
your concerto—and I have come to the conclusion that I wrote too 
hastily about it, and that the harmonic scheme is much simpler and 
finely balanced than it seemed at first. Indeed, I think it is a splendid 
piece of style throughout. I must fear this work, my dear man. 
Can I come to the concert? I still feel that I would like more 
incandescence, and don’t see why you should consent to be so 
beautifully lyrical as you are in the first stretch of your opera and 
not in a work which is more serious in intention. Again this is 
perhaps my own out-of-date attitude towards art, for Hindemith in 
* Neues vom Tage’ writes a very good bit of Wagner-Strauss music 
merely to make an Aunt Sally of the whole period. (I played this 
to Paddy Hadley the other evening, and he took it for straight 
music!) 

Anyway I am quite a fossil, and my appreciation of widely 
accepted modern music (apart from Sibelius symphonies) stops at 
the end of Part I of ‘ Sacre du Printemps ’. 

Yours most cordially, 


A.B 


155 Fellows Road, N.W.3. Wednesday 
My dear Arthur, 

I am delighted to renew acquaintance with your charming little 
opera. You know how much it pleased me when you played it to 
me some two years ago. Thank you very much indeed. And now 
I hope that it is going to be produced. In fact I insist! 

Yours with all good wishes 


A. B 


155 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. Tuesday 
My dear Arthur 

I am most touched by your great generosity in giving me that 
lovely picture. I really don’t know why you should and I can’t find 
adequate words in which to thank you. I shall always treasure it. 

I am so glad you are coming to-night. The performance is 
simply marvellous and the symphony had a great reception last 
night. 

Please thank your mother for her good wishes, and take a 
thousand from me yourself. 

Your most grateful 


ARNOLD 
155 Fellows Rd., N.W.3. March 17 
My dear Arthur 


Forgive me for the delay in answering your charming letter. 
I meant to have done so several days ago. Of course I am delighted 
to accept the honour of the dedication. Thank you very much. 
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I fear I shall be in Yorkshire staying with Keith Douglas at the 
time of the concert, but we shall listen in most certainly. 
With gratitude for your kind thought 
Yours 
ARNOLD 


Arnold Bax and I were fellow students in the dim distance of 
time at the Royal Academy of Music, where we shared the same 
principal studies with the same two professors, Tobias Matthay 
for the piano and Frederick Corder for composition. I can well 
recall the appearance of this sensitive and remarkable youth, the 
more so because, only a few days ago, I took from my collection a 
certain piano piece of his which I think most beautiful and 
thoroughly characteristic of him. The title of it is ‘A May 
Evening’ and, being an old copy, it has a very early photograph 
of him on the title page, this having been the custom of the par- 
ticular publisher at that time and of the special issue of modern 
British piano pieces involved. I should say that this was a very 
true picture of him then. 

While still a student, he showed a most remarkable gift and 
avidity for reading at sight, and after a time there was no one who 
could touch him in this way. I well remember entering for some 
prize at the R.A.M. where the requirements were the playing 
and interpretation of a long slow movement of a Beethoven Sonata 
plus a sight-reading test. When I found that Bax had also entered 
for this, I nearly withdrew my name, thinking that his marvellous 
sight-reading would give me no chance whatever. However, as it 
happened, the reading test was reasonable enough in difficulty and 
I did manage to win the prize. It was almost magical to hear 
Bax trying over something like a piano quintet from a small score 
and being able to read all the staves at once and giving a remarkably 
good idea of it at sight, even if it were a modern and complicated 
work. The other unmistakable sign of his growing creative gift 
was his power of extemporization, altogether beyond anything I 
have ever heard since at the piano keyboard. He took little interest 
in developing his piano technique and gradually dropped it. 

After finishing at the R.A.M. I saw but little of him, save at 
concerts or when he came in to my home to hear a broadcast 
performance of one of his works (I had a particularly good radio 
set at that time). 

I have never missed any performances of his orchestral works if 
I could help it, and it is always a source of wonder to me that such 
a composer should be comparatively neglected, considering the 
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number of symphonies and tone-poems there are to draw upon and 
in view of their richness and beauty. When one listens to that 
magnificent and thrilling tone-poem ‘ Tintagel’ one revels in the 
fact that it is indeed real music in every sense of the word, having 
vivid imagination, real sense of beauty and climax and luscious 
colouring—which is surely sufficient to satisfy any listener who 
possesses genuine responsive feeling for beauty. 

It seems almost insulting to compare such a splendid creation 
with some of the almost unbelievable examples so often heard at the 
present time, many of which seem to have nothing to do with music 
whatever, since they reject all the qualities that one believes in- 
stinctively must exist in real music and often consist in merely 
diabolical blending of the most unsuitable notes minus any sense 
of key, melodic outline or real feeling. If mere rhythmic patterns 
and consciously sought and often horrible dissonance can be regarded 
as music, then Bax is far removed from any such. Complicated and 
daring harmonies are in his music, and in abundance enough to 
satisfy any ear for so-called “* modern progressions ’’ which recognizes 
beauty as well behind it all. There is also a sense of key and some 
wonderful melodies, to say nothing of the colour of his splendid 
orchestration. Here, however, I do feel it was a pity that he did 
not learn to be more economical, for his scores demand a far too 
large wind section to warrant frequent performances, owing to 
expense. Why did he not try to write some works for what is known 
as a normal full orchestra? When the score demands such luxuries 
as triple or quadruple woodwind, six horns, three or four trumpets, 
extra percussion and perhaps organ, it is undoubtedly throwing 
extra difficulties in the way of performance. One wonders how his 
general ensemble would sound if he had limited himself to far less 
in the way of extras. After all, Richard Strauss shows up this 
matter in a wonderful way if you compare the marvellous richness 
of sound in his ‘ Don Juan’ (with its almost normal orchestra) with 
* Ein Heldenleben’ with its eight horns, five trumpets, extra tubas 
and numerous other additions. When one thinks of ‘ Tintagel’, 
‘The Garden of Fand’, ‘ November Woods’ and the Fourth 
Symphony, for orchestral examples, the beautiful Concerto for 
left hand, the Harp Quintet, G major String Quartet, the Viola 
Sonata with its magical moments in the slow movement, the 
wonderful Sonata for Two Pianos, (which I have enjoyed broad- 
casting more than once with a fellow artist), one cannot but feel 
immensely proud that these are the works of a greatly gifted and 
inspired British composer and feel convinced that such works will 
surely live for all time. Would that he could have been spared 
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longer to give us more of such music! We can only hope that we 
shall be given the opportunity to hear far more of the many lovely 


works that he has left to the world. -sae" 
York Bowen. 


Sir Arnold Bax’s death on October 3rd has meant a great loss 
to English music, for we had hoped to have many more lovely 
works from the pen of this shy, retiring composer. Arnold Bax was 
a great musician with a vivid imagination and a superb command 
of the orchestra. Whichever instrument he wrote for, it was as 
if he played that instrument himself, so well did he seem to write 
for it. He always wrote grateful and interesting parts for every 
member of the orchestra, and his music is therefore a delight to 
listen to and to play. 

I first became friendly with him in 1907 at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and during the years between that time and his death I 
saw him frequently. He was a kindly, lovable, companionable 
person, tolerant of others and loyal to his friends. His words were 
few but always to the point, and he had a delightful way of telling 
a story. Sometimes, when with others, he would lapse into a long 
silence and, just when one thought he was fast asleep, he would rap 
out some pithy remark showing how closely he had been following 
the conversation. He detested parties and public functions and 
avoided them when he could, though I often found myself seated 
next to him at official banquets, dinners and luncheons. He had 
a habit of turning up at my flat on festive occasions, and he was with 
me on VE Day. He was also with me on the Board of the Performing 
Right Society where, when bored by the proceedings, he would 
push his writing-pad towards me with the words: “ Eric, draw me 
a ship!” ‘To which request I would oblige by sketching a liner at 
full steam, and he would add some clouds and a few seagulls. I 
remember asking him one day how he managed to think of his 
fascinating orchestral effects—to which he _ replied, with a 
“What does it feel like to have written world-famous melodies? ” 

The last time I saw him on the concert platform was last year 
at Cheltenham when he received an ovation from a delighted 
audience after Sir John Barbirolli and the Hallé Orchestra had 
given a magnificent performance of his Sixth Symphony. 

Well--he has gone. The slightly stooping, diffident, shy figure 
we all knew so well will be seen no more, but the music that came 
from that imaginative and creative mind will still live on. Dear 
Arnold Bax-——the world has lost a great musician and I, personally, 


have lost an old and loved friend. 
Eric Coates. 
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Composers are not always illuminating, nor even quite frank, 
about their working methods. Arnold Bax was both. 

For many years he lived in very ordinary lodgings near Swiss 
Cottage, where there was a rather inferior upright pianoforte upon 
which he was wont to pound. ‘‘ Composer’s touch ”’ was certainly 
his, but his keyboard dexterity was in my experience unexcelled. 
I have heard him play through most of ‘ Tristan’ on this un- 
sympathetic instrument at wellnigh supersonic speed—he preferred 
it that way—-with deadly aim and accuracy. Incidentally I once 
took him to a performance of this opera and, although we seemed 
to me to be moving at more or less bogey pace, Arnold was irked 
throughout by our sluggish progress round the course. His ocular 
gift was hardly less remarkable, for the tales about his sight-reading 
prowess are but little exaggerated. No skyscraper score seemed 
to daunt him, even when held at a little distance away down the 
room. 

Most of his output during his lengthy sojourn in this lodging 
was sketched there, with constant recourse to the keyboard, a 
tendency which Stanford, had he been in loco doctoris, would have 
endeavoured to correct, but about which this one-time Corder pupil 
made no bones. The sketch I saw of Symphony No. 3 was, as far 
as I remember, entirely or mostly in three staves, beautifully written 
in ink; but whether there had been previous sketches I cannot recall 
asking him. Surely there must have been. 

These preliminaries having been accomplished, he would fade 
away (by sleeping-car), in mid-winter, if necessary, to some lonely 
inn in the North-West Highlands, or to Ireland. There, sometimes 
in polar conditions, in a dingy unheated room, working in an 
overcoat, he would proceed to set out the sketch into full score, 
“thereby,” once remarked Constant Lambert, “ messing it up.” 
The composer naturally took a different view of this process. 

Although admitting to the use of the keyboard in the first place, 
he avowed that the music thus invented was neither keyboard nor 
orchestral music, but totally abstract, disembodied as it were, 
which subsequently had to be realized, or incarnated, into orchestral 
terms. Now I think all agree that Bax’s orchestral sense, even 
though they may not always feel in sympathy with his often strange 
type of sound, was highly individual, ultrasensitive and vividly 
charged with imagination, yet apparently it functioned as a trans- 
formation rather than as a direct creation. I have sometimes been 
tempted to wonder whether this unusual and perplexing feature of 
his “‘ method ” is in any way related to a certain discomfort which 
many listeners feel during some stages of his symphonies (though I 
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think not of his symphonic poems) and which is usually ascribed by 
the critics to faults of “‘ form”. This may be the case, but possibly 
there was something in Lambert’s friendly tilt; the matter must 
remain for me an absorbing mystery. 

The chamber and vocal music need quite separate appreciation. 
Of the former I know and love best the nonet and the viola sonata, 
throughout which no one need feel the faintest discomfort, and 
probably never has. If this is true—and incidentally I can recall 
no adverse press notices of either—support would seem to be lent 
to the theory which I have most tentatively tried to expound. Of 
the latter, ‘ Mater Ora Filium ’ is justly acclaimed as an unsurpassed 
example of modern unaccompanied vocal writing, particularly by 
those of us who have enjoyed the privilege of rehearsing and con- 
ducting it and who therefore know its technical difficulties and 
the deep satisfaction of mastering them, as indeed they can be by 
any decent amateur chorus given the capacity for loving toil and care. 

As a character Arnold was at his best either with one other, or in 
a company strictly limited to, say, five or six. Any advance on this 
figure constituted a “ party”’, which at best was a thing to be 
tolerated with fortitude. He had eluded the menace of conven- 
tional education, nevertheless was better informed than most 
people I have intimately known (special subject: Ireland, its 
literature, history and geography), and that despite the fact that 
no one, not even his brother Clifford, ever actually caught him 
reading a book. He must have been a voracious reader on the side. 
During my sojourns and travels with him, and usually Balfour 
Gardiner, both here and abroad, I found him less responsive to 
architecture than to natural scenery, whether tame or wild, parti- 
cularly wild, in search of which he had in his time roamed far, 
even a considerable distance into the Arctic Circle. These sterner 
explorations would be undertaken solo, those more territorially 
confined with a few of his friends. There was, for example, that 
notable trip to Spain so fascinatingly recounted in his brother 
Clifford’s ‘ Inland Far’. 

However greatly one was enjoying the daytime while travelling 
around with him, one would always look forward to the delights of 
the evening which would unfailingly be regaled by his wit and 
incomparable charm. To the list of his other virtues must be added 
a prodigious memory for people, places and indeed things in 
general. His slant upon characters he had known was always 
highly individual, usually sly, and fortified by a telling talent for 
mimicry. There was never better quiet company. 

Parrick HADLEY. 
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There is a kind of man who likes to buy or build a house, fill it 
with such possessions as his means and his taste suggest and make 
of it the centre of his life. Another kind is filled with a kind of 
terror of becoming a slave to his possessions and lives (metaphori- 
cally) in a suit-case. 

Sir Arnold Bax could easily have belonged to the first of these 
categories, for he appreciated comfort and he had both means and 
taste. If he chose the other it was because he was an incorrigible 
nomad; he valued his freedom, he liked to feel he could go wherever 
he wanted, whenever he wanted, as the impulse took him. In his 
autobiography he describes a youthful trip he made to Russia. 
Little was planned, it seems; impulse and circumstance were suffered 
to take him where they would. Much later Richard Capell gives a 
glimpse of him quoting Swinburne on the Bosporus. What was he 
doing there? One wonders—and guesses that he just thought he 
would like to go—and went. 

When I first knew him he was in rooms at Hampstead; then one 
day he went off to potter round Sussex for a bit, arrived at the 
White Horse, Storrington, for a week-end, and stayed for the rest 
of his life. 

One of the qualities essential to the enjoyment of a nomadic 
life is the ability to get on with all sorts and conditions of men. 
This quality Arnold possessed to a singular degree. He professed 
to hate parties, though he went to so many that I have sometimes 
whether he meant to be taken seriously. But whether he was at the 
White Horse Inn, or in a remote Irish village, or chatting with students 
at the Royal Academy of Music or sitting by the fire with one or 
two musical or literary cronies he was equally happy, equally at 
home; and when he chose (which was often) he had a whimsical 
humour that made him the best of company. 

I believe he really regarded himself as a very ordinary man, 
seeing the world from the ordinary man’s point of view. There 
was an occasion when he stoutly maintained that his favourite tune 
was Liszt’s third ‘ Liebestraum’. ‘“ Sentimental?”’ he said. ‘ Of 
course it’s sentimental! Liszt felt sentimental, had the grace not 
to be ashamed of it and wrote this first-rate sentimental tune.” 

He liked broad tunes, and could write them. Sometimes they 
crop up unexpectedly. No one who has heard the finale of the 
G major string quartet is likely to forget the surprise, the thrill of 
pure joy that comes with the daringly simple statement of that 
lovely “Irish” tune. Bax never belonged to the ‘ advanced ” 
school, and he could say scathing things about those he called 
“the catsmen”’. Yet his music has been called complex; he knew 
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this and it was a grief to him, for he could never understand why. 
One day he told me he was composing a violin concerto. I asked 
him whether it had affinities with anything else he had written. 

** No ”’, he said, “‘ no! ” 

“Then what is it like? ”’ 

He took the impertinent question quite seriously, considered a 
moment and said: “ It’s rather like Raff”’. 

The concerto was duly finished and performed, but I never 
came across any criticism that mentioned Raff, and to me it seemed 
very characteristic Bax. Yet I do not doubt the composer’s sincerity. 
To him it was “ rather like Raff”, and he was just another Romantic 
carrying on the romantic tradition in his own way. 

But, although he could never be persuaded to believe it, he 
possessed a most unusual mind, complex and many-sided. Not only 
was he well-read (“‘ Arnold has read everything,” said his brother 
Clifford, the dramatist); he was himself an excellent writer of 
English, as anyone may find out for himself by reading his auto- 
biography, ‘ Farewell, My Youth!’ (There he tells us that as a 
young man he wrote stories under the pseudonym “ Dermot 
O’Byrne’’. Could any of these be resurrected?) I have heard, 
too, that he wrote verse, though I have seen no example of his work 
in that medium. 

Is it any wonder, then, that he fell under the spell of W. B. 
Yeats, a first-rate poet and an Irishman drawing his material from 
the same Irish legends that so often inspired the English Bax’s 
music? Arnold knew that I, too, was a devotee of Yeats’s, and we 
often talked about him. Once I said to him: 

““In view of your intense admiration for Yeats, how comes it 
that you’ve never set a line of his to music? ”’ 

He turned on me: “ What, 1? I should never dare! ”’ 


His sensitiveness to poetic values made him painfully aware of 


the violence that even the best musical setting must do to a poem. 
In the end, as he told me later, this feeling caused him to abjure 
song-writing altogether. 

Yeats was not the only friend Bax made in Ireland. There 
were many others, one of them the gentle mystic ““A.E.” I know 
A.E. only from his poetry and the reports of others, but I imagine 
that he and Arnold must have had much in common, for in Arnold, 
too, there was a streak of the mystic. He seldom alluded to it; he 
would have hated to be thought odd or cranky, and I dare say he 
found mysticism hard to harmonize with the more worldly outlook 
that belonged to another side of his nature. Yet he has told me 
how he had stood in the Irish night, watching the lights of the fairies 
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going to and fro in the hills. He made no attempt to explain the 
phenomenon or to fit it into any philosophical system. But it was a 
thing he had seen, and he accepted it. 

There were, moreover, depths in his nature that prevented him 
from rejecting strange experiences. Many will remember the 
remarkable passage in his autobiography wherein he describes 
his experience one spring day in Ireland as he stood on a bridge 
looking at the view and listening to the tinkling of the stream and 
his own pounding pulse. 

Then a strange thing happened. Once or twice in the last few 
years something similar had occurred to me—always when I had 


been alone. 
. . . The two sounds of which I was alone aware were in a 


moment fused into one. My life’s blood it was that laughed and 
danced down the mountains, and the hill-stream coursed through 
my veins—was my very being. I was also that blue rim of earth 
held in the tangled net of the still naked birch trees, and deep in 
that multi-coloured pool of consciousness I sensed the images of all 
the beauty and pain in beauty that had ever illumined or shadowed 
the race-memory of man. 
In terror of losing his identity altogether he struggled back to normal 
consciousness. But the incident has the authentic ring. Do we 
catch an echo of it in ‘ The White Peace’ and in such things as the 
epilogue to the Third Symphony ? 

Musician, nomad, mystic, romantic, man of letters, poet—no 
wonder the world has been a little puzzled by Arnold Bax. He 
never explained himself, partly because he could not, partly because 
he was too modest to believe we should be interested in the explana- 
tion, and partly because he could not believe that explanation was 
needed. And so we must do our best without his help. Whether 
the musical public will succeed in disentangling his music, and what 
the verdict will be, only time can tell. ‘“‘ Securus iudicat orbis 
terrarum.” But to the man we knew we must bear witness while 
we can. In him I salute one who integrated the diverse elements 
of his nature into a personality full of charm and dignity, a modest 
man, a man of unfailing courtesy, an upright, kindly English 
gentleman. 

PETER LATHAM. 


No viola-player would miss an opportunity of paying his tribute 
to Arnold Bax. That true artist, fastidious, inspiring and inde- 
fatigable in his search for beauty, was a wonderful friend to our 
fraternity. No composer, English or foreign, has done more to 
enrich the library of the viola. 
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His early friendship for that great artist Lionel Tertis produced 
two magnificent works, the Sonata and the Phantasy for viola and 
orchestra, and two others composed on a slighter scale but still 
valuable, the Legend and the Sonata for viola and harp. Bax 
has given us a superb incentive to exploit all the colours we can 
find in our instrument, and in his searching quest has discovered 
beauties before unknown. 

The orchestral player finds his best works for orchestra, such 
as ‘ The Garden of Fand’, ‘ Tintagel’ and the Third Symphony, 
thrilling to play. No doubt his tendency was not to make things 
easy, but none of the technical problems he sets are there for display 

they are inherent in the thought he is expressing, and study of 
his music is rewarded by rare discoveries below the surface. 

Like his music, so was the man—difficult to get to know at 
first but, when intimate terms were reached, a rare companion. 
A holiday with him was a delight. On walks he would quote 
Chesterton and Wodehouse by the page, and his gift for mimicry 
would reduce one to helplessness. His store of limericks was in- 
exhaustible, and cricket was another of his subjects. Last of all 
would he talk about himself. 

His loss can be repaired only by our efforts to bring his music 
to life. Let us do this and, in so doing, bring delight to ourselves. 

BERNARD SHORE. 


Arnold Bax, like Shelley, seemed to have something of the 
faun in his nature. One almost expected to see the pointed ears 
when he took his hat off. This reflected itself in his music. 

Though no ascetic, he seemed not to belong to this world but 
always to be gazing through the magic casements, or wandering 
in the shy woods and Wychwood bowers waiting for the spark from 
heaven to fall. But for Bax, unlike the Scholar Gypsy, the spark fell 
continually and abundantly, perhaps even too abundantly; the very 
fertility of his harmonic and melodic invention sometimes pre- 
vented us from seeing the wood for the trees. 

I first got to know Bax well in 1914, at the time of Bevis Ellis’s 
Queen’s Hall concerts. We were discussing my, then new, London 
Symphony. One passage disappointed me and | asked his advice. 
He suggested the addition of a counter melody on the oboe. Indeed 
he sat down at the pianoforte and improvised one. This actual 
passage was too obviously Baxian to make its inclusion possible. 
But, following his advice, I made up another which, though not 
nearly so good as his, was more in keeping with the rest of the 
movement. 
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Later on I was able to do something to return the compliment 
when I persuaded him to add about sixteen bars to the coda of the 
first movement of his Third Symphony. 

There is little gaiety in Bax’s music, but his mind was full of 
humour, though of rather a sardonic nature. One day we were 
talking about my Fantasia on the theme of Tallis, my Christmas 
Carols and similar ‘* borrowed” works. He said: “‘ You know, 
V. W., all your best sellers are not your own! ” 


R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


I was never one of his closest friends, though a warm acquaintance- 
ship existed between us for some twenty years. We seldom discussed 
music when we met, I remember, simply because with Arnold there 
were always so many other interesting things to talk about. It is a 
great pity he never produced a second instalment of ‘ Farewell, 
My Youth’; it is a beautifully written and amusingly waspish book, 
and it gives a good picture of himself and of his many interests. 
He could talk entertainingly on any subject under the sun—in 
particular, cricket was a great love of his, and an important match 
at Lord’s would bring him hurrying up to town from his pub at 
Storrington with much greater excitement than a performance of 
one of his works. Certainly he was happier in watching cricket or 
having a pint with an Irish farm-hand than he was in attending 
official functions or receiving the high honours that came his way. 
There was always a curious remoteness about him; but for all that 
he was a warm-hearted, lovable man, and there are people all over 
England and Ireland in every walk of life who will miss him very 
much. 

WALTON. 


ROGER QUILTER: 1877-1953 
By Sir Quintin 


So Roger Quilter is dead; and for his friends the light of many 
springs and summers is dimmed. It may be that the final opinion 
will be: a talent exquisite but limited. His friends will, however, 
reply: If limited, then limited as is a Shakespeare lyric or an epigram 
of Simonides. Some of Quilter’s songs will live as long as the lan- 
guage, for they are the perfect English settings of perfect English 
words. They may even be sung when most of the symphonies and 
tone-poems of the last fifty years are lost. 

The works portray the man. He had above all a passionate 
devotion to English poetry, saying, at times, that he preferred it to 
music. He would gladly spend an evening reading the poets and 
exchanging comment. His sense of words was acute. He would 
draw attention to the freshness springing from an unusual order or 
from an unexpected word. Once when repeating Ophelia’s song 
he remarked; “‘ You and I would have been pleased with ‘ At his 
feet a stone ’, but Shakespeare says ‘ At his heels a stone’ ”’. 

With taste went a keen sense of humour. By talent he was a 
freeman of the world of art and music; poetry, painting and fine 
buildings delighted him. By birth and family connexions he had 
acquaintance with the world of English county life. The contrast 
amused him, particularly the blank ignorance of the world of art 
sometimes shown by those outside it. ‘ Mr. Quilter, are you fond 
of music? ’’— a question put to him by a fashionable lady when he 
had finished playing some of the songs which had made him famous 

remained for him an enjoyable reminiscence. He would watch 
the actions of his friends with amused tolerance, and summarize his 
own reactions to them in a few dry words, to which pungency was 
added by the slight hesitation in his speech. 

There was, in addition to his love of beauty, an abiding interest 
in the welfare of the poor and struggling artist. How many he 
helped personally or by influencing others can never be known, but 
it was a large number. And where money and influence were not 
needed, there would be, if he thought the case deserved it, en- 
couragement and, what to an artist is the breath of life, admiration 
of the work produced. He never was jealous, he never patronized, 
and, if he admired, he said so, warmly and emphatically. 

He leaves a fragrant memory. One household will remember 
his visits as the evocation of abundant life. Perhaps he would bring 
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some new songs, and there would be tried out for the first time things 
that have delighted thousands. Perhaps he would make it a Schu- 
bert evening, and we would run through the volumes, exulting in 
this and that. Perhaps we would just read poetry and talk and 
laugh. And outside would sleep the crimson petal and the white 
and the evening star shine like a spangle there. 
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ERNEST IRVING: 1878-1953 
By R. VAuGHAN WILLIAMS 


To my great sorrow I only got to know Ernest Irving late in life: and, 
both of us being very busy, our meetings were not frequent. But I got 
to know enough of him to discover his remarkable and original mind. 

I first became conscious of him many years ago at a Philharmonic 
supper at which he made a characteristic speech. I remember in 
particular one sentence: “ Many people ”’, he said, “ ask, are you 
any relation to Sir Henry? To which I answer, my only connection 
with Sir Henry is that my name is Irving and his was not.” 

It was a long time after this before I again came into contact with 
him. I had already written some film music which he criticized 
adversely in an article; not indeed for its artistic quality, but for its 
special mission as film music. In spite of this, Irving asked me to 
write some music for Ealing Studios and when, under his guidance, 
I made a success of this he literally went down on his knees and 
apologized for his former strictures. 

I wish I could have made notes of his delightful and informing 
conversation; but luckily I have kept most of his letters, from which 
I should like to quote. First, a letter in verse on the subject of using 
a singing voice in the distance at the same time as dialogue was 
going on in the picture. Here is some of it: 


Una Vox ET PRAETEREA NIHIL 


I very much regret to state 

your scheme for treating number 8 
has pulled us up with quite a jerk 
because we fear it will not work. 


Miss Mabel Ritchie’s off-stage tune, 
besides annoying Miss Lejeune, 
would cover, blur, confuse and fog 
our most expensive dialogue. 


Failure they meet, and ruin black, 

who mix two voices on one track. 
Choose then a horn or cello, which 

have different timbres, weight and pitch. 


You would not wish, with sirens’ tones 
to deafen fans of Odedns 

who, listening to Miss Ritchie’s A, 
would miss what Kathleen had to say. 
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The frequencies her voice employs 
should be kept free from other noise; 
your tune should be of different hue 
and run below or soar the blue. 


Forgive me, Maestro, if I seem 
to hold the voice in small esteem; 
its use, like oboes, trumpet, flute, 
is when the characters are mute. 

Here is another message in verse, this time a telegram sent to me 
on my last birthday. 

How happy to be 

the fourth power of three, 
to think, make and see 

in old euphony, 

no jarring atonal, 

no twelve-tone grimace, 
full diapasonal 

strong counterpoints bass. 

Can’t afford any more, if Ursula wants to sing it the tune is 
Hanover. 

In case readers should think that his letters were always frivolous, 
here is a quotation from a letter, written not indeed to me, except as 
a quotation. It is about my Sinfonia Antartica. 

I think some of the modernists forget that the human soul is 
involved in musical inspiration, though of course the human brain is 
useful in fashioning the concept. . . . There is no doubt at all that 
all the main themes were composed ad hoc and inspired by the history 
of the expedition on which the film was strictly based. They spring 
from the deep wells of the composer’s mind, from which he draws 
his ideas, so that . . . desolation is the same thing spiritually if 
expressed by the South Pole, the battlefield or the Elysian Fields. 
The relations between his musical forms are therefore very deep 
down, and may not produce any similarity in musical notes, but only 
a similar trend in musical thought. 

Here is one more quotation on the lighter side. I had done 
myself the honour to dedicate my Sinfonia Antartica to Irving, and 
I sent him the original full score, saying that I hoped it would not 
prove a white elephant. Here is his reply: 

Of course I shall be delighted to have the score. The objection 
to the original white elephant was, I believe, not its colour, but its 
appetite. 

These reminiscences are necessarily confined to Ernest Irving’s 
reactions to my film music. I must leave it to others to write, as I 
hope they will, about his work at the Royal Philharmonic Society 
and the Ealing Studios; and his other numerous activities. During 
his last illness he finished a comic opera and wrote 60,000 words of 
a book of memoirs which should be published. 
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By HuGu BaILLIE AND PHILIPPE OBOUSSIER 


THe manuscript of these Masses was found a little more than ten 
years ago by the Rev. Dr. J. S. Purvis, Archivist to the City of York. 
The pages of the manuscript were discovered bound into the 
leather covers of a volume of Consistory Court Acts, deposited in the 
Diocesan Registry.! 

In his Appendix to ‘ Tudor Church Music ’ (Oxford University 
Press, 1948, p. 12), the late Dr. Fellowes wrote of this manuscript: 
““. . . There are two single voice-parts of the same composition on 
each page. . . . The pages are of paper, and many of them are 
badly frayed and damaged by damp and mould; but they are much 
more legible than would appear at first sight, and much of the script, 
both the words and music, is exceptionally good. It is in several 
different hands, and it belongs to much the same period as the ‘ Old 
Hall’ and the * Eton’ MSS., that is to say the end of the 15th and 
opening of the 16th centuries. ... The name of Horwood is 
attached to a Kyrie ...; this is no doubt John (or William) 
Horwode, three of whose compositions were included in the ‘ Eton’ 
manuscript.” Dr. Fellowes’s description prompted the writers to 
visit York early in 1952 in order to see the manuscript. 

It comprises twenty-two sheets of paper, approximately 15 in. by 
104 in. in size. Of these sheets, one page is ruled with sets of blank 
stave-lines and the others contain the music and words of the Kyries 
and Masses. Bound in with the other leaves there was a vellum 
cover bearing writing of some sort. This was illegible by ordinary 
light, but, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Purvis, it was possible to try the 
effect of viewing this inscription by infra-red and ultra-violet lights. 
The latter has revealed a good deal, writes Dr. Purvis, “ including 
the fact that the whole of this cover carries blotted traces of other 
music, apparently printed off from another folio, but so blotted, and 

' With the founding of the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research at St. Anthony’s 
Hall, York, all early documents formerly housed in the Diocesan Registry have now been 
deposited at the Institute, and any application to refer to the manuscript of the York 
Masses should be addressed to the Director of the Institute, the Rev. Dr. Purvis. The 
copyright of the music remains vested in the Diocesan Registrar, Colonel Innes Ware. 
A set of photostats of the manuscript has been made, but for the time being no further 
reproduction of the original is being permitted. The authors wish to take this opportunity 
of thanking both Dr. Purvis and Colonel Ware for their help and kindness, and of acknow- 
ledging assistance from Dom Anselm Hughes and particularly from Mr. Thurston Dart, 
who has given valuable advice throughout, especially in the matter of reconstructing 


the original choirbook to which the leaves once belonged. Professor E. C. Ratcliff has 
been of great assistance in solving liturgical problems. 
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The frequencies her voice employs 
should be kept free from other noise ; 
your tune should be of different hue 
and run below or soar the blue. 


Forgive me, Maestro, if I seem 
to hold the voice in small esteem; 
its use, like oboes, trumpet, flute, 
is when the characters are mute. 

Here is another message in verse, this time a telegram sent to me 
on my last birthday. 

How happy to be 

the fourth power of three, 
to think, make and see 

in old euphony, 

no jarring atonal, 

no twelve-tone grimace, 
full diapasonal 

strong counterpoints bass. 

Can’t afford any more, if Ursula wants to sing it the tune is 
Hanover. 

In case readers should think that his letters were always frivolous, 
here is a quotation from a letter, written not indeed to me, except as 
a quotation. It is about my Sinfonia Antartica. 

I think some of the modernists forget that the human soul is 
involved in musical inspiration, though of course the human brain is 
useful in fashioning the concept. . . . There is no doubt at all that 
all the main themes were composed ad hoc and inspired by the history 
of the expedition on which the film was strictly based. They spring 
from the deep wells of the composer’s mind, from which he draws 
his ideas, so that . . . desolation is the same thing spiritually if 
expressed by the South Pole, the battlefield or the Elysian Fields. 
The relations between his musical forms are therefore very deep 
down, and may not produce any similarity in musical notes, but only 
a similar trend in musical thought. : 


Here is one more quotation on the lighter side. I had done 
myself the honour to dedicate my Sinfonia Antartica to Irving, and 
I sent him the original full score, saying that I hoped it would not 
prove a white elephant. Here is his reply: 

Of course I shall be delighted to have the score. The objection 
to the original white elephant was, I believe, not its colour, but its 
appetite. 

These reminiscences are necessarily confined to Ernest Irving’s 
reactions to my film music. I must leave it to others to write, as I 
hope they will, about his work at the Royal Philharmonic Society 
and the Ealing Studios; and his other numerous activities. During 
his last illness he finished a comic opera and wrote 60,000 words of 
a book of memoirs which should be published. 
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By HuGu BaILLIE AND PHILIPPE OBOUSSIER 


THe manuscript of these Masses was found a little more than ten 
years ago by the Rev. Dr. J. S. Purvis, Archivist to the City of York. 
The pages of the manuscript were discovered bound into the 
leather covers of a volume of Consistory Court Acts, deposited in the 
Diocesan Registry.! 

In his Appendix to ‘ Tudor Church Music ’ (Oxford University 
Press, 1948, p. 12), the late Dr. Fellowes wrote of this manuscript: 
“|. . There are two single voice-parts of the same composition on 
each page. . . . The pages are of paper, and many of them are 
badly frayed and damaged by damp and mould; but they are much 
more legible than would appear at first sight, and much of the script, 
both the words and music, is exceptionally good. It is in several 
different hands, and it belongs to much the same period as the ‘ Old 
Hall’ and the ‘ Eton’ MSS., that is to say the end of the 15th and 
opening of the 16th centuries. ... The name of Horwood is 
attached to a Kyrie ...j3 this is no doubt John (or William) 
Horwode, three of whose compositions were included in the ‘ Eton’ 
manuscript.”” Dr. Fellowes’s description prompted the writers to 
visit York early in 1952 in order to see the manuscript. 

It comprises twenty-two sheets of paper, approximately 15 in. by 
104 in. in size. Of these sheets, one page is ruled with sets of blank 
stave-lines and the others contain the music and words of the Kyries 
and Masses. Bound in with the other leaves there was a vellum 
cover bearing writing of some sort. This was illegible by ordinary 
light, but, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Purvis, it was possible to try the 
effect of viewing this inscription by infra-red and ultra-violet lights. 
The latter has revealed a good deal, writes Dr. Purvis, “ including 
the fact that the whole of this cover carries blotted traces of other 
music, apparently printed off from another folio, but so blotted, and 

' With the founding of the Borthwick Institute of Historical Research at St. Anthony’s 
Hall, York, all early documents formerly housed in the Diocesan Registry have now been 
deposited at the Institute, and any application to refer to the manuscript of the York 
Masses should be addressed to the Director of the Institute, the Rev. Dr. Purvis. The 
copyright of the music remains vested in the Diocesan Registrar, Colonel Innes Ware. 
A set of photostats of the manuscript has been made, but for the time being no iurther 
reproduction of the original is being permitted. The authors wish to take this opportunity 
of thanking both Dr. Purvis and Colonel Ware for their help and kindness, and of acknow- 
ledging assistance from Dom Anselm Hughes and particularly from Mr. Thurston Dart, 
who has given valuable advice throughout, especially in the matter of reconstructing 


the original choirbook to which the leaves once belonged. Professor F.. C. Ratcliff has 
been of great assistance in solving liturgical problems. 
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also incomplete and defaced by stains, that I do not think it would 
ever be possible to read it. The title, however, defied even ultra- 
violet, although these rays made it a good deal clearer. But by 
transmitted light, shining through the parchment from the back, I 
was able to read it quite definitely as CONCLUSIONES ROTE 
. . « followed by about five letters too defaced to be legible, and I 
think two or three more letters may have been lost.” It is possible 
that this cover is considerably earlier than the musical part of the 
manuscript, and that it originally formed the cover for a volume 
concerned with the proceedings of the papal court. The vellum 
may well have been later used as the cover for the choirbook that 
contained the York Masses.’ 


The leaves of the manuscript were repaired by the Public Records 
Office, and then bound together in the order in which they were 
discovered in the binding of the volume of Consistory Court Acts. 
Dom Anselm Hughes has made a conjectural re-quiring of the 
manuscript; and while we are not entirely in agreement with his 
solution of this difficult problem, his suggestions have been helpful. 
From palaeographical considerations and the evidence of the music 
itself it is possible to establish that Kyries I and II; Kyrie IV, 
Masses I and II; and Masses IV, V and VI, were associated groups 
within the original choirbook. Mass III and Kyries I and II 
cannot be certainly associated with any part of the manuscript, for 
they exist only in the form of isolated leaves. These two Kyries, the 
fragmentary Kyrie III and the imperfect Kyrie IV probably 
belonged to a small group of Kyrie settings at the beginning of the 
manuscript, comparable with the group at the beginning of the part- 
books of B.M. Add. MSS. 17802-5. It is noteworthy that Kyrie I is 
complete on a single page, a fact that suggests that it may well have 
been the first piece in the book. 


The following collation is the one that best accords with all the 
evidence, both palaeographical and musical. The reconstruction 


? In a letter to the authors, Mr. C. L. N. Brooke of Gonville and Caius College writes 
that, in his view, ‘‘ ‘ Conclusiones Rote’ must have been a collection of cases and/or 
decisions of the Papal Rota (the appeal court of the Roman Curia). . . . Such objects 
were no doubt part of the stock-in-trade of ecclesiastical courts in the later middle ages, 
so that one can see how the title might have come into contact with the Consistory 
Court Acts.” 
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was attempted in order to see whether we could reasonably suppose 
that we now possess fragments of all the works that made up the 
original volume; the proposed size of ninety-two pages seems a very 
likely one for a paper choirbook of the kind. The conjectural 
quiring was established by observing the many significant symmetries 
present in the leaves as they were found. The volume of Acts in 
question was probably bound in the late sixteenth century, and it is 
clear that the binder systematically reversed some sheets of the 
manuscript, while leaving others the right way round. Apparently 
he must have dissected the original choirbook into its constituent 
gatherings, ripped each gathering in two along its fold, and stacked 
the sheets on his work-bench in several piles before using some of 
them to pad out the covers of his volume. 


The reconstructed choirbook presents the Masses in a logical 
sequence corresponding to their order of composition, in so far as 
this order can be established on grounds of musical style. Our 
proposed make-up for the original book accounts for the many 
symmetries present in the leaves as they were found; it shows the 
sheets (now missing) that must have completed the original volume; 
and it suggests that the last Mass in the volume was probably a 
Gloria-Credo pair. The book seemingly began with a group of four 
settings of the Kyrie @ 4, the second of them alternatim; then came 
two short Masses @ 4, each consisting of an alternatim Gloria-Credo 
pair; then three full-length Masses a 4; and finally a short Mass 4 3 
(Gloria-Credo pair) for men’s voices, a later addition to the original 
repertory of the manuscript. 

The reconstructed choirbook consists of forty-six leaves arranged 
in ten gatherings (A-E* F-G* H-J* 7*). Twenty-two leaves survive 
and the remaining twenty-four leaves are lost. The letters A and B 
preceding folio numbers in the last two columns indicate the two 
ends of the volume of Acts into which the leaves were bound; a ’ 
after a folio number denotes the verso of the leaf. For the sake of 
simplicity the parts will be called SATB, whatever their nomencla- 
ture in the manuscript. The movements of the Ordinary of the 
Mass are indicated by their initial letters. All movements in bold 
type have been completely transcribed; those in square brackets 
have been reconstructed in their entirety, and some others have 
been reconstructed in part. Only those leaves with ‘ present’ 
foliations survive in the manuscript as it exists to-day. 
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None of the music of the York manuscript is known from any 
other source. It will be seen that only two composers are named. 
The Horwod of Kyrie II is probably the William Horwood who 
wrote some of the music in the Eton manuscript; there is also a 
‘ Horwods Gaude’ in “ An inventarye of the pryke songys longynge 
to the Kyngys College in Cambryge ” dated 1529. Further mention 
of a William Horwood, Vicar choral of Lincoln, is given in Chan- 
cellor Harrison’s ‘ Life in a Medieval College’, (1952, p. 288); he 
was appointed on March 2oth, 1477, to instruct the choristers in 
“‘playnsonge, pryksonge, faburden’’ and the like. Another 
Horwode (John) was a chorister of King’s College, Cambridge, from 
1480-83; he was in residence as a student in 1489, ordained in 1493, 
M.A. in 1497, and Fellow of the College from then until his death 
in 1500. Of these, the Lincoln Horwood seems to fit in best with the 
manuscript under discussion, for reasons connected with its probable 
date and origin. 

Johannes Cuk, or John Cook, has not yet been identified, but it is 


interesting to note that a “ Sir’? John Cooke was sub-provost of 


Lincoln in 1520. A John Cooke was sub-chanter of York from 
1452-55 (Harrison, p. 300), but the style of the Mass ‘ Venit dilectus 
meus ’ is far too late for it to have been composed by him. In any 
case the Mass is based on the Sarum plainsong for the antiphon 
* Venit dilectus *; in the York Use this antiphon appears as ‘ Veniat 
dilectus ’, which makes it unlikely that the Mass was written for 
York. Little polyphonic music is known for certain to have been 
written for any other Use than that of Sarum. Pepys MS. 1236 
(Magdalene College), which contains music by Gilbert Banastre, 
Sir William Hawt and others, was probably written some fifty years 
before our conjectural date for the York manuscript, and though 


some of the music it contains was certainly composed for the Use of 


York, its style is primitive for its date of composition, and provincial 
in quality. By contrast, the York Masses clearly belong to the main 
stream of English liturgical music of the period. It is tempting, then, 
to suppose that the manuscript may have originated at Lincoln, a 
diocese that followed the Use of Sarum during the half-century and 
more before the Reformation, and one that was more generally in 
touch with major musical trends of the time than more remote 
foundations can have been.* 

Of the handwriting little can be said with any assurance. The 
manuscript in general appears to be written in a typical bastard 


* Lincoln Cathedral was dedicated to the B.V.M., and it was at the Feast of the 
Assumption of the B.V.M. that the antiphon ‘ Venit dilectus meus’ was sung. The 
plainsong of this antiphon, variously embellished, appears in the tenor part of Mass \ 
about twice in each movement. 
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hand of about 1500. It is impossible to distinguish between the 
several hands further than to say that Mass VI is written in a hand 
different from the rest (there is a distinctive “‘ de” ligature used in 
the words of this Mass), and that the writer of Mass IV used a 
distinctive top-curled flat sign. 

What, then, is the date of the York manuscript? This is a 
complex problem, since the music it contains is of many differing 
styles. The order in which the items appear in the manuscript 
seems to correspond to the order in which they were composed, if 
our reconstruction of the choirbook is accepted. But the collection 
may well have been made at a time when the musical style of the 
earlier pieces was already a little old-fashioned. The style of the 
musical notation supports a probable date of 1490-1520 for the 
manuscript, based on a comparison with such sources as the Eton 
manuscript, the Dartmouth Magnificat (Exeter City Library $.M. 
1981) and the earliest manuscripts of Fayrfax and Taverner. The 
earliest musical style represented in the manuscript appears to be 
that of Mass I, typical of the last years of the fifteenth century; the 
latest style is that of Mass VI, which can hardly have been composed 
before 1515 or so. This latter date must therefore be proposed as 
the approximate date of the completion of the manuscript. 

Tue Kyries.—Of the four Kyries @ 4 only the first survives 
complete. There never was a written-out bass part to this; the bass 
is to be supplied in canon from each of the other parts in turn, and 
the puzzle is solved by a clue in bad doggerel Latin. This Kyrie 
has distinct quality and charm in performance. Only two voices of 
Kyrie II survive; it is by Horwod, who has already been discussed. 
This Kyrie is a ninefold alternatim (see below under Masses I and IT) 
setting, based on the Sarum Kyrie tune ‘ O rex clemens’. Kyrie III 
survives only in scraps, and it is impossible to complete a working 
reconstruction of Kyrie 1V.4 

Masses I anp II.—The alternatim treatment of the Gloria- 
Credo pairs constituting Masses I and II is interesting. The 
problem with settings of this kind is that we are presented with only 
half the musical material needed for performance, and we must 
therefore speculate on the treatment of the other sections—whether 
they were to be sung to their appropriate plainsong settings or 
performed as organ polyphony. On the Continent, as in England, it 
was a common practice to set parts of the liturgy to music in alter- 


* In the Sarum Use, the Kyrie ‘ O rex clemens ’ was to be sung on Mondays through- 
out the year when the Mass of the B.V.M. was celebrated (see ‘ Missale ad usum. . . 
Sarum ’, ed. F. H. Dickinson, Burntisland, 1861-1883, col. 761%). This reinforces the 
suggested connection of the manuscript with a foundation, such as Lincoln, which was 
dedicated to the B.V.M. 
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natim manner both for organ and for voices. Indeed, in England it 
seems to have been rather unusual for the canticles to be set in any 
other way; see, for example, the settings of the Magnificat in the 
Caius choirbook (MS. 667) and the organ settings of the morning 
canticles in the Mulliner Book. Alternatim settings of the Mass for 
organ were also composed, though they were perhaps less common 
in England than on the continent; they are discussed by Denis 
Stevens in ‘ Musica Disciplina ’, VI, pp. 167—75, in connection with 
an organ Mass by the Welshman Philip ap Rhys (contained in 
B.M. Add. MS. 29996). Choral alternatim settings of the Mass are 
rare. On the Continent they are represented by Palestrina’s Mantua 
Masses, described by Professor Jeppesen in ‘ Acta Musicologica ’, 
XXII. In these Masses, however, only the Gloria and the Credo 
are set alternatim (each polyphonic section comprising only two or 
three words of the text), the other movements being set polyphonically 
throughout. Alternatim Masses for voices by English composers 
include ‘A Playn Song Masse for a Mene’ by Shepherde (B.M. Add. 
MSS. 17802-5) and seven ferial Masses by Nicholas Ludford 
(B.M. MSS. Roy. App. 45-8). All these are settings of all the 
movements of the Ordinary. In Shepherde’s Mass only the Gloria 
and Credo are set alternatim. The Ludford Masses are preserved 
in four part-books, one for each of three polyphonic voices, while a 
fourth book contains the missing non-polyphonic sections of the rite 
in a cantus fractus setting perhaps intended to serve as the basis for 
organ improvisations. Each of Ludford’s Masses includes an 
Alleluia, Sequence, Offertory and Communion, and there are fuil 
polyphonic settings of the Sanctus, the Benedictus and the Agnus Dei. 
The treatment of the other movements varies. A noteworthy point 
about alternatim settings, incidentally, is that there seems to have 
been no recognized division of the text into verses; the division was 
left to the taste of the individual composer. 

Two things appear from a study of these English alternatim 
settings. First, the usual reason for setting the words in this way 
seems to have been a desire to shorten the polyphonic sections of 
the Ordinary. Of these sections the Gloria and the Credo were the 
longest, and if compression were needed this is where it would 
naturally begin. From 1400 onwards attempts at compression by 
one means or another were being made, and this was evidently one 
of them. The elaborateness of York Mass V, John Cuk’s ‘ Venit 
dilectus meus ’, shows how necessary compression might sometimes 
be. It is interesting that the York manuscript contains both full- 
length and abbreviated settings of the Mass; surely provision was 
here being made for varying orders of splendour and elaboration 
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of the Office. Secondly, the missing Sections of Masses I and II are 
likely to have been sung as plainsong, since these Masses were 
evidently designed for use on occasions when lengthy and elaborate 
polyphony was to be reduced to a minimum. The Horwod alterna- 
tim Kyrie seems a companion piece to these settings; it is ninefold, 
Kyrie II, Christes I and III], and Kyrie V being set polyphonically. 
The other four Mass settings were probably for use on greater 
Feasts. 

These Gloria-Credo pairs have certain other special features. 
The two movements of Mass I are entirely in triple time, and they are 
very closely related to one another. There is also a set cadential 
movement in the tenor part of nearly every section, a further 
unifying factor. Rhythmically and melodically this Mass harks 
back to the fifteenth century, and we find its great notational 
complexity further complicated by a lack of system in the perfection 
and imperfection of breves and semibreves; even rests are not, as 
they should be, constant in value. Proportions occur in many 
places, the method used varying in a most exasperating manner. 
Sometimes the relative values of black and white notes are reversed, 
more or less in accordance with the rule Morley propounds in his 
‘Plaine and Easie Introduction’ (p. 114 of Harman’s edition): 
“ But if a white note (which they called ‘ black void’) happened 
amongst black full, it was diminished of half its value, so that a 
minim was but a crotchet and a semibreve a minim, &c. Ifa red full 
note were found in black pricking, it was diminished by a fourth 
part, so that a semibreve was but three crotchets and a red minim 
was but a crotchet; and thus you may perceive that they used their 
red pricking in all respects as we use our black nowadays.” 

Compared with Mass I, Mass II (‘ Custodi nos ’) is very straight- 
forward. Except for the final section, the whole work is in duple 
time and the texture is clear and smooth; it looks forward to Tye. 
The unifying element in the Mass is a measured intonation which is 
written out in full in the middle of the manuscript: 


A 


C ustodsi nos domine 


This phrase is quoted by the bass in full at the beginning of the 
Gloria, and one or more of its three sections is quoted altogether 
nine times in various voices, ending with a conspicuous version in 
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the tenor of the final triple-time section. This phrase appears to 
be an adaptation of the Sarum versicle before the Nunc Dimittis at 
Compline, but its elaborate ending has proved difficult to identify, 
and there may well be another source for the tune. In the Credo 
the triplex part of ‘ Qui cum patre ’ is based on the proper melody 
for this section of the Credo. From this brief description it will be 
apparent that Masses I and II are very contrasted in style. 


Mass III.—-This was the first of the full-length Masses, but 
unfortunately no more than two voices of the Benedictus (AB) and of 
the opening of the Agnus Dei (ST) survive. 

Mass IV.—Only the Benedictus and the Agnus Dei survive in 
complete form. The music is clear and simple in texture. There 
is little common material between these two movements, but the 
original Mass may have been strongly cyclic, to judge from a theme 
appearing in the tenor at the beginning of the second section of the 
Agnus and, in close imitation in semibreves, between the three 
lower parts in the second section of the Benedictus. This motive 
also occurs in the surviving fragment of the Sanctus. A cramping of 
notes on the first page of the Agnus (in the medius part) suggests an 
earlier and similar copy from which the scribe of this part of the 
York manuscript was able to estimate fairly accurately the space he 
would need for his own copy. All the four parts are in C-clefs. 

Mass V.—This Mass, John Cuk’s ‘ Venit dilectus meus’, must 
have been very long and very elaborate. The Agnus Dei, the only 
surviving movement we possess in its entirety, is by far the longest 
complete movement in the manuscript, and what remains of the 
rest of the Mass shows that its other movements must have been 
equally extended. For this reason, our reconstruction of the original 
choirbook allows for an extra leaf for the Credo of this Mass. The 
notation is extravagantly complex, with a rash of proportional time- 
signatures. In this Mass there is evidence to show that the choir- 
book was used for actual performance: certain scraps of handwriting, 
usually at the beginning of a new phrase, indicate for the benefit of 
another part: “* On this not[e] trible ’’, or “* rest one after y* closse 
[= cadence]. These performance-notes appear to be without 
parallel and show clearly that the manuscript was for the use of a 
choir. No conductor could follow music of such complexity from 
four single-voice parts. It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
the word “ trible ” or treble was in common use at the same time 
as the more formal “ Triplex ”’, also found in the York manuscript. 


In this Mass we find two instances (Agnus Dei: tenor, bar 108 
and medius, bar 142 of the authors’ transcriptions) of the use of a 
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rare ligature of which Morley writes (Harman edition, p. 22): 
“There be likewise other ligatures which I have seen but never 
used by any approved author, whereof I will cease to speak further, 
setting them down only with figures signifying their value of semi- 
breves, whereof if you find one direct to be set over another the 
lowest is always first sung.” 


4 + 4 semibreves 5 2 + 4 semibreves 


A form of this second ligature is also found in Pepys MS. 1236 (f. 28), 
in the Dartmouth Magnificat, and in a motet, ‘ Peccantem me 
quotidie ’, by Robert Parsons (Christ Church MS. g8o, f. 77’). 

The notation of Mass V is unusual in other respects. There is an 
instance of quadrupla in the Gloria, where in the bass (bars 31-2) 
the written time-values are to be quartered (shown by a figure 4). 
At bar 69 there is a missing proportional sign, which calls for a very 
elaborate cross-rhythm between the tenor and the bass. In perfect 
time the breve is usually imperfect--more often than can possibly 
be explained by the rules of imperfection. Across the middle of 
f.A 11 there is a line of writing that has so far resisted all attempts to 
decipher it. 

Mass VI.—This is the only Mass for three voices, and it seems 
to have been a slightly later addition to the manuscript. The 
conjectural collation suggests that it may have been a Gloria-Credo 
pair. The surviving Gloria contains the most finished, assured and 
interesting music in the manuscript, somewhat in the style of 
Taverner; and the loss of the remainder of the Mass is especially 
regrettable. Few early sixteenth-century English settings of the 
Mass @ 3 have survived, the only known others being the Ludford 
ferial Masses, a Mass in the Scone ‘ Antiphoner ’, and four settings 
in the Ritson Book (B.M. Add. MS. 5665) by Packe (two settings), 
Sturges and Petyre. Packe’s Mass ‘Gaudete in Domino’ has 
stylistic affinities with some of the York music, especially in its use 
of short repeated notes (compare York Mass IV in particular). 
Mass VI is scored for ATB. 

A final word must be said in praise of the generally high standard 
of the music. So far only five movements of the manuscript have 
been publicly performed, but these have shown the music to be of 
very high quality. Certain characteristics such as the use of rhythmic 


phrases like Sa ee the use of long scale passages; textural 
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contrast obtained by sections composed for two or three voices; 
the use of unexpected and beautiful cadences: all these are found 
throughout the music, and they are typical of the pre-Reformation 
English school. Rhythmic variety is often subtle and unexpected 

for instance, the triple repetition of a five-beat phrase in Mass V. 
There is some imitation, especially in the Mass ‘ Custodi nos’ and in 
Mass IV, but what there is generally lasts only for a bar or so; 
unification and contrast are usually obtained by broader technique. 
It is hoped to publish a complete transcription of the manuscript 
before long. Dyeline copies of a performing edition of Kyrie |, 
Mass I and Mass II are in the B.B.C. Music Library. Part of the 
Gloria of Mass II (* Custodi nos’) is obtainable on disc in a tran- 


scription by Dom Anselm Hughes (side 19b of Volume III of 


H.M.V.’s ‘ History of Music in Sound ’: score in the accompanying 
handbook, up to “ Omnipotens”’), though the polyphony is sung 
straight through without the interpolation of the alternate phrases 
needed to complete the liturgical text. 
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RECENT BYZANTINE STUDIES 
By H. J. W. Tittyarp 


EGon WELLEsz’s ‘ History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography ” 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949) is a landmark in the progress of 
research because it shows that, after nearly fifty years of investigation 
by many scholars in various lands, it has become possible not only 
to give a coherent account of the subject on the historical side but 
also to expound the notation of the Middle Byzantine period 
(twelfth to fifteenth centuries) and to transcribe the melodies in such 
a way that all musicians and students of liturgy may readily under- 
stand the essentials of the subject and verify the results for themselves. 

This achievement is the crowning-point of much patient endea- 
vour, which has gone on from the early years of the present century ; 
and even the distraction of two great wars has not been able to 
interrupt it. The honour of first giving the key to the Byzantine 
neumes belongs to Oskar Fleischer of Berlin, who in his famous 
* Neumenstudien T.3 ’ published the Papadike, or medieval Singer’s 
Manual, with translation and full exposition, besides a transcription 
of many practice-examples and short hymns into staff notation. The 
fact that Fleischer was working on seventeenth-century manuscripts, 
written in the Late Byzantine or Cucuzelian Notation, did not 
materially lessen the value of his results; for the neumes—which are 
interval-signs—had the same meanings both in the Middle (Round) 
and in the Late (Cucuzelian) Systems. Nor did his somewhat 
obscure theory of the Modes cause much difficulty; for nearly 
all his examples are in Mode I, whose tonal character is quite 
plain; and also his views were soon swamped by the far more 
extravagant notions of other writers. It was however a serious 
defect that Fleischer, whose manuscript of the Papadike did not 
contain the usual remark about prolongation-signs (Argiai), was 
tempted to put forward an arbitrary theory of rhythm, which has 
been found to be entirely groundless. 

Thibaut at St. Petersburg and Gaisser in Italy, though the 
latter’s published transcriptions are later than Fleischer’s, may have 
discovered the key to the neumes on their own account. Thibaut’s 
main service was in the collection and publication of a vast amount 
of material, both historical and paleographical, dealing with every 
stage of Byzantine music. Gaisser had the advantage of knowing the 
Modern Greek or Chrysanthine system, on which he makes many 
shrewd observations, and also the so-called Italo-Grecian traditional 
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melodies—handed down in the Albanian colonies in Sicily and 
Calabria—but, in dealing with Byzantine music, Gaisser made two 


mistakes: like Fleischer, he tried to impose an arbitrary pattern of 


rhythm, and also he tried to equate the Byzantine modes with the 
ancient Greek Harmoniai, a wholly irrational proceeding. 

Gastoué in France, who was well versed in Gregorian chant, 
brought a saner view of Byzantine music into favour. He accepted 
the natural rhythm of the Greek hymns and saw the general corre- 
spondence between the Byzantine and the western modal systems. 
Furthermore, he drew attention to the Early-Byzantine Neumes 
(tenth to twelfth century) which had been scantily treated by other 
writers, though his attempts at decipherment were not successful. 
He also gave a useful list of musical manuscripts in France; and his 
book, written in French, helped to make the whole subject better 
known. Admirers of Dr. Hugo Riemann, of Leipzig, will not need 
to be reminded that his book on Byzantine music was more a 
counter-irritant than a positive contribution to knowledge. He 
misread several of the neumes, against the authority of Fleischer; he 
outdid Gaisser in misapplying ancient Greek theory to the Byzantine 
Modes; and he hammered the words by main force into the frame- 
work of his favourite four-bar sentence. But his zeal was boundless; 
and his book, confidently and brightly written, must have perplexed 
nearly a generation of students. He had indeed the merit of marking, 
more clearly than Gastoué, the different stages of the Early Byzantine 
notation; but his decipherment was so absurd that it could only be 
buried in oblivion. 

No important book came out for the next few years; but research 
went on and several articles showed a steady progress in the under- 
standing of the subject. Wellesz has the credit of putting the 
rhythmical structure of the Byzantine hymnody on a firm basis. 
Scholars who had worked in isolation in the First World War were 
brought together again after its end; and, when further difficulties 
had been cleared up, Prof. Héeg invited Wellesz and myself to meet 
him at Copenhagen in 1931. Here the plan of the Monumenta 
Musicae Byzantinae was laid down; and the generosity of the Danish 
Academy, with some support from learned bodies in other lands, has 
brought the series into being. Between the two wars there were 
published two folio facsimiles of entire manuscripts of Byzantine 
music in the Middle Byzantine Notation; two volumes of ‘ Tran- 
scripta” and some ‘ Subsidia’. Wellesz, whose ‘ Hymns of the 
Sticherarium! for September * was the first of the ‘ Transcripta ’ to 


* The Sticherarium contains the Proper Hymns for the fixed and movable festivals 
of the Christian year, besides several minor collections. 
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be published, has given, in the Introduction, a general account of the 
Middle Byzantine Notation for the German reader. The book 
contains 111 hymns, some of considerable length, with variants from 
several manuscripts. Since then the work of transcription has gone 
on steadily. The total number of hymns that have been deciphered, 
whether actually published or used for collation, runs into several 
thousands. From this vast body of data the conclusion emerges that 
all the Sticheraria in the Round Notation go back to a common 
melodic source. Furthermore, the conclusions that had been 
reached on the nature of the Modes, the Intonations and signatures, 
as well as the use of the interval-signs and of the Hypostases (sub- 
sidiary signs), have been made clear from a very great number of 
examples, where the musical text leaves no room for doubt. 

During the Second World War, when Denmark was cut off from 
the West, the generous action of Prof. Thos. Whittemore led to 
the founding of the American series, of which Wellesz’s book 
* Eastern Elements in Western Chant’ was the first number. This 
book reveals some important early links between the music of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, besides giving valuable examples of 
the neumes at different stages and much historical information for 
the English reader. 

All the music so far mentioned has been of the simpler kind— 
Canons,? Stichera or Troparia--but there are other species of 
melody, far more florid, to which attention has lately been directed. 
The first step in this field was taken by Fr. Laily, P.A. ‘ Analyse du 
Codex de Musique Grecque, Vatic. 19’, who analysed an important 
codex in the Vatican, the earliest-known source of the florid effusions 
called Prokeimena and Koinonika, which form part of the Eucharist. 
Other ornate melodies are the Contacia. These comprise the intro- 
ductory stanzas of the narrative-odes of St. Romanus and his school. 
(Kontakion in Greek and Kondak in Russian, they are also called 
** religious ballads ”’ or “ versified sermons *’.) The odes are never 
found in their entirety with musical notes, and are indeed far too long 
for florid treatment. The earliest-known settings do not go back 
beyond the twelfth century, being thus many centuries later than the 
original poems. So far no Contacium has been deciphered with the 
music. This is mainly because the earlier investigators were obliged 
to make the actual usage of the neumes indisputably clear, and for this 
they needed shorter and easier examples; and also the florid settings, 
being alien to modern taste, were less attractive than the Canons and 
the Stichera, which afforded melodies that could be readily followed. 


2 A Canon is a nine- (or often eight-) ode hymn based on the canticles of the Old 
Testament, the Apocrypha and the Magnificat. 
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The most famous example of the ornate manner is the Acathist 
Hymn, the prelude of which Weilesz has recently transcribed and 
discussed. According to tradition it was composed by the Patriarch 
Sergius to commemorate the victory of Heraclius (610-614) over 
the Persians; but modern critics have other views about it. The 
deliverance of Constantinople was ascribed to the intercession of the 
Virgin Mary; and the hymn in her honour is one of the most 
splendid works of Byzantine sacred poetry. We may hope soon for 
a complete musical edition, which Prof. Wellesz is now preparing.* 
An important study of early Slavonic music, which was mainly derived 
from Byzantine sources, has been published by Mme Palikarova- 
Verdeil of Paris. She also gives in French a useful summary of 
recent information in Byzantine hymnody. 

If we wish to enjoy a Byzantine hymn we ought first to under- 
stand the words and then learn to sing the tune, or hear it sung by a 
a good singer. Merely playing it over on the piano is useless for 
appreciation. Many of the records made under the guidance of 
Prof. Wellesz and Prof. Héeg reveal a quiet charm not inferior to 
some of the most admired Gregorian melodies. But for a singer to 
whom the work is new, it may be convenient to arrange a simple 
accompaniment, not to emphasize the modal character, but simply 
to take the place of the drone, which is usually held in a Greek choir, 
and to suggest the many-toned echo of the vaulted Byzantine 
churches. Vocal harmonies are quite out of keeping and must on 
no account be allowed. They have unfortunately been introduced, 
with deplorable effect, in some of the city churches in Greece; and 
such a practice, which is only a poor imitation of Russian singing, 
threatens the whole fabric of the Chrysanthine system and the last 
remnants of antiquity. As friends of Greece, we can only hope that 
action will be taken while there is still something left to save. 

I should like to assure all Greek musicians that we in the West 
do not wish to discredit their national tradition. Our concern is 
with the medieval manuscripts; and if we interpret them by the 
usual methods of paleography we may hope to win the respect of 
scholars for our results, without in any way denying the right of the 
Orthodox Church to uphold the practices that time has endeared 
to the more conservative of her precentors. 

Every scholar or archeologist who has worked in Greek lands 
must feel the deepest gratitude to the Greeks for their generous 


*See Wellesz’s article in ‘ Musikforschung’, Vol. VI, Pt. 3, 194, and my book, 
“ Byz. Music and Hymnography ’, 16. 


** La Musique Byzantine chez les Bulgares et les Russes.’. (MMB, Subsidia, Vol. III: 
Copenhagen, 1953.) 
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encouragement and ready help. How many abbots and librarians 
have thrown open their store of mediaval manuscripts for the 
inspection of foreign students or rigged up a dark room for their 
convenience! Such benefits must ever be fresh in our minds; and 
they afford the surest proof of the lasting friendship between this 


country and the Hellenic people. 
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THE PLOT OF ‘THE MAGIC FLUTE’ 
By J. N. A. AnmiraGE-SMITH 


Was the plot of ‘ The Magic Flute’ changed in the course of the 
composition of Act 1? There are two schools of thought. One is 
represented by Professor E. J. Dent, who in his * Mozart’s Operas ’, 
1947 edition, pages 218 and 219, writes: 

The initial idea of Die Zauberfléte, then, was to be more or less 
as follows: the hero makes the acquaintance of the fairy queen, who 
gives him a portrait of her daughter and sends him to rescue her from 
captivity in the castle of the wicked magician, which he will be able 
to do by the help of the magic flute. For some reason which has 
never yet been satisfactorily explained, the whole plot was com- 
pletely changed at this stage. The wicked magician was made the 
agent of good, and the fairy queen the representative of evil. 

The other school was led by Professor Alfred Einstein, who wrote 
(* Mozart, his Character, his Work’ page 463): 

Nor can I find the slightest evidence for the claim that Schika- 
neder, after finishing the first half of his libretto, changed the course 
and characters of his opera because of the production of a competing 
opera at the Leopoldstadter Theatre. Sarastro, the representative 
of light, goodness and humanity, has an enemy in the Queen of the 
Night; Sarastro holds her daughter Pamina captive, in order to 
guard her from her mother’s influence. The Queen believes that 
she sees in Tamino, who has come by chance into her domain, the 
instrument for freeing Pamina and avenging herself upon Sarastro 
... but... her plan miscarries. 

In considering which of these two views is to be preferred we 
must first examine the ostensible reason for the change of plot 
referred to in the passage quoted from Einstein. Dent writes that 
on June 8, 1791 a rival of Schikaneder had brought out a comic 
opera called ‘ Der Fagottist, oder die Zauberzither ’, with words by 
Joachim Perinet. The story was taken from ‘ Lulu’, an oriental 
fairy-tale published in 1786 by Wieland, and apparently it required 
considerable expurgation before it was fit for a court theatre. We 
are to suppose that Schikaneder was so impressed by the nature and 
reception of Perinet’s libretto that he forthwith changed the course 
of the plot of ‘ Die Zauberfléte ’ in order to conceal or minimize its 
own derivation from * Lulu’, a tale which had already inspired the 
plot of an opera (‘ Oberon’, libretto by Giesecke) which his own 
company had produced in November, 1789. What we know of 
Schikaneder’s character and experience of the theatre does not 
support a belief that he would go to such pains to cover up his 


debt to ‘ Lulu’. 
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A more important objection is the necessity of explaining, on 
this hypothesis, the sudden changing of the plot to illustrate and 
champion Freemasonry. Mozart and Schikaneder had known each 
other for years; they were both Freemasons; and since Leopold II 
had become Emperor in 1790 the Viennese Lodges no longer en- 
joyed the same tolerance as under Joseph II. Thus if Schikaneder 
and Mozart wished to collaborate in a Masonic opera, it would 
surely have been more rational of them to do so deliberately from 
the outset than to improvise one on the spur of an external incident. 

In a letter written to his wife at Baden on June 11, 1791, Mozart 
quotes a line from the libretto of * Die Zauberflote *: ** Tod und 
Verschweiflung war sein Lohn’”’. This comes from the duet of the 
two Priests in Act Il (No. 11), just after the Speaker and Priests have 
enjoined silence on Tamino and Papageno as the beginning of their 
probation; thus its context is strongly Masonic. Mozart’s insertion 
of the line in a letter probably, though not certainly, argues a 
familiar acquaintance with it lasting longer than the mere sixty 
hours or so that had elapsed since the production of ‘ Der Fagot- 
tist’. It is unlikely that progress in an improvised Masonic opera 
would have advanced so quickly. The change of plot, then, if 
change there was, took place before June 8, some time in the immedi- 
ately preceding few weeks that had elapsed since Schikaneder had 
first invited Mozart to collaborate with him in a magic opera. 

The internal evidence in favour of a change of plot should now 
be considered. If in the part of Act I that preceded the alleged 
change the Queen of the Night and her three attendant Ladies were 
depicted beyond doubt as being forces of good, or even as mere 
kindly fairies, it might be difficult to contest that Mozart and Schika- 
neder had made a right-about turn. Mozart’s music places the 
matter beyond doubt. The Queen of the Night B> aria is heralded 
by a short orchestral introduction which creates an atmosphere of 
dark, remorseless power; it contains no trace of goodness or kindli- 
ness. It is natural that the Queen should refer to Sarastro as “* ein 
Bosewicht ’, and as natural for Tamino, in his impressionable 
condition, to believe her. As for the three Ladies, there is more than 
a hint of selfishness and libertinism in their trio where each tries to 
send the others away to report Tamino’s presence to the Queen so 
that she alone may stay to guard him. Moreover, for all the antics 
of the usual stage serpent, Mozart’s C minor introduction at the 
beginning of the opera is far too serious a piece of music to figure 
appropriately in an exclusively comic opera. 

It may indeed be argued from internal evidence in Act II both 
that the Queen of the Night’s character is more wicked and Sarastro’s 
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more loftily benign than in Act I. Admittedly the character of the 
Queen of the Night in Act I as portrayed by her music does not 
necessarily lead one to expect the outbursts of her D minor aria in 
Act II or her acceptance of Monostatos as an ally. But in Act II 
she is facing defeat, whereas in Act I defeat is far below the horizon 
and she has every reason for propitiating T'amino. As for Sarastro, 
he shows his full moral stature only when, in Act II, Tamino’s 
initiation is actually proceeding; but in the Act I finale, when he is 
replying to Pamina’s contrite supplication, his noble indignation at 
the mention of her mother is surely not inconsistent with his character 
as depicted later in the opera. 

Another argument advanced is that the description of Tamino as 
a Japanese Prince in a stage direction at the beginning of Act I is a 
relic of the earlier plot carelessly left in the score. But this is not 
necessarily so. Tamino’s nationality, whatever it may be, is irrele- 
vant to the plot: there is nothing inconsistent or improbable in 
making a Japanese prince (his nationality inspired no doubt by 
* Lulu’) undergo initiation into the mysteries of Egyptian deities. 
Nor do I think that the employment in Sarastro’s purpose by Tamino 
of the magic flute or Papageno of the magic bells, both gifts of the 
Queen of the Night to further her designs, can be regarded as evi- 
dence of a change of plot. It is true that in their quintet in Act I 
with Tamino and Papageno the Ladies say 

O so eine Fléte ist mehr 
als Gold und Kronen werth 
Denn durch sie wird Menschengliick 
und Zufriedenheit vermehrt, 
but their ideas of Menschengliick and Zufriedenheit need not be 
the same as ours, or as Sarastro’s. 

The evidence provided by the three Boys is perhaps less con- 
clusive. From the finale of Act I onwards they are clearly instru- 
ments of Sarastro; but when they are first referred to by the three 
Ladies as the guides of Tamino and Papageno on their journey to 
rescue Pamina they are called not only handsome but also wise. 
There is no need to go to the extreme of supposing that the Boys are, 
or were at any stage in the preparation of the libretto, in the service 
of the Queen of the Night. It is more in accordance with the music 
which Mozart has provided for them throughout the opera to regard 
them from the outset Sarastro’s agents and as being known as such, 
in some mysterious way, to the Ladies who are prepared to rely 
upon them to lead Tamino, helped if necessary by the magic flute, 
safely to Sarastro’s kingdom. I do not pretend that this is an al- 
together convincing explanation of the appearance of the Boys in 
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the Queen of the Night’s domain and the evident respect shown to 
them by the Ladies; but it seems preferable to charge Schikaneder 
with careless construction at this point than, in the face of the rest 
of the internal evidence, to claim the scene as a sign of the recasting 
of the plot. I therefore conclude, with Einstein, that there is no 
evidence for the view that a change of plot was made, and that there 
is an abundance showing that no such change occurred. 
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ALFREDO CATALANI: 1854-93 
By Joun W. 


Ir is puzzling that certain composers who in their own countries 
enjoy lasting popularity should fail to make any headway abroad. 
An example is the case of Alfredo Catalani, whose delicate and 
subtle music, at times curiously akin to Grieg’s, might have been 
expected to transcend nationality. 

“Splendid man, excellent musician! ”’, wrote Verdi when he 
heard the news of Catalani’s death on August 7th 1893, at the age 
of thirty-nine. Toscanini’s devotion to Catalani lasted a lifetime, as 
witness numerous productions of his works, both in Europe and 
America, during the twenty or thirty years after his death. 
Toscanini named two of his children after characters in Catalani’s 
masterpiece, * La Wally’, as a tribute to one whom both as a man 
and an artist he revered. “ I always think of him; ”’ he wrote, ** the 
place he left will never be filled for me.” 

Catalani’s importance in the history of Italian opera has never 
been adequately recognized outside his own country. Not only did 
he possess exceptional gifts; he was also in certain respects a pioneer 
and reformer of abuses. He detested the exhibitionism of both 
singers and audiences and, above all, the shameless seeking after 
effect at the expense of the work itself, which has always been the 
bane of Italian opera. Enthusiasm for a nobler, more significant 
art forged strong links between him and the twenty-year-old 
Toscanini. The young conductor, who recognized that Catalani had 
never compromised or acted in opposition to his true nature, gave 
him the whole-hearted admiration he withheld from Puccini, “a 
very clever musician, but only clever”. Understandably Puccini 
grew to resent this outspoken preference and, towards the end of his 
life, he remarked bitterly: “I always knew that he loved Catalani 
more than me.” 

Catalani, like Puccini, was born at Lucca (on June 19th 1854). 
He was precocious; and when Ernest Reyer, the composer of 
‘ Sigurd ’ and Berlioz’s successor as music critic of ‘ Le Journal des 
Débats ’, after glancing at his one-act opera ‘ La Falce ’, remarked 
admiringly, ‘* There is no young man in France of your age who 
could have done as much ”’, he was barely twenty. Like Boito in his 
fiery youth, he stood aloof from Verdi and, in fact, professed aversion 
to what he regarded as “a sensational and irrational art designed 


exclusively for the delectation of delirious crowds’. Verdi’s success 
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he held to be exaggerated; his music coarse and reactionary. Both 
Wagner and Bizet seemed to him more trustworthy guides. Bizet’s 
influence was the more pronounced and fruitful, and Catalani’s 
delicate balance between orchestra and voices continually reminds 
one of ‘Carmen’. While Boito radically changed his attitude, 
Catalani’s hostility to Verdi developed into an_ obsession, 
partly because Verdi never lifted a finger on his behalf; he might 
recommend mediocrities, but Catalani he contemptuously ignored. 
The ultra-sensitive young musician was wounded. His harassed 
and mournful letters, expressing an obsession with his art to the 
virtual exclusion of every other interest, must be read in the light of 
persistent failure and an incurable malady which seemed to be 
conspiring to stifle his rare gifts. As for Verdi, he was doubtless 
informed of the young man’s outbursts. His uncharitable criticisms 
of Catalani have been dismissed as forgeries, on what appears to me 
the flimsiest of evidence. They strike me as unmistakably authentic, 
for in these autocratic letters I hear the very accents of Verdi's 
imperious voice. 

Only towards the end of his short life, in February 1892, did 
Catalani finally meet Verdi. About this memorable meeting there is 
something very moving. The illustrious composer, full of years and 
glory, and the young musician already a dying man, haunted by a 
premonition of doom, both realized that for too long they had been 
separated by a barrier of prejudice and misunderstanding, and both 
silently rejoiced that mutual admiration had at last driven out 
hostility and resentment. Amicably they discussed their two master- 
pieces, swan-songs both of them: one, ‘ La Wally’, recently per- 
formed; the other, ‘ Falstaff’, rapidly approaching completion. 
And thus a feud ended in a spirit of reconciliation bordering on 
serenity. Catalani delivered enthusiastic lectures on ‘ Falstaff’ to 
his students, and Verdi subsequently commissioned a bust of his 
youthful contemporary and placed it in his study. He had suc- 
cumbed to Catalani’s personality. For out of those sad, compassionate 
eyes, set in a strikingly sensitive and spiritual face, shone the noblest 
idealism, an idealism that seemed to envelop and even to consume 
him. Artists vied with one another in painting him, and perhaps, in 
a sense, the man himself was still more impressive than the artist, 
for nothing else can explain the sudden volte-face of eminent persons 
who had disliked him before they had met him. 

A most admirable thing about Catalani was his unconquerable 
courage. Only a week before his death the almost penniless com- 
poser spent practically his last 2,000 lire (the equivalent in those 
days of some £80) on a new libretto. The last year of his life was 
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spent in a series of journeys, including one to wintry Hamburg, 
where at least he experienced the satisfaction of witnessing the 
triumph of ‘ La Wally ’. Success was an experience to which he was 
unaccustomed. 

Catalani is virtually a one-opera composer. But ‘ La Wally’, 
unequal though it may be, is an admirable work, remarkable not 
only for its historical significance but also for the intensity of its 
poetry. When it was first performed at Madrid, shortly after the 
production there of Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut *, the critics brazenly 
accused him of plagiarizing from Puccini. They little realized that 
Catalani, surely one of the least derivative of all Italian composers, 
had anticipated several of Puccini’s most characteristic devices, thus 
opening up new possibilities for Italian opera. To compare * Manon 
Lescaut ’—possibly its composer’s loveliest and most imaginative 
opera before ‘ Turandot ’—-with * La Wally’ is, however, to under- 
stand why Puccini’s work was more successful than Catalani’s. 
Puccini’s story is theatrically effective; it has a solid dramatic found- 
ation and a poignant climax. His source was a masterpiece in its own 
right, while Catalani had hit on a mere novelette by a gifted but 
second-rate writer. Wilhelmina von Hillern’s sensational romance, 
‘Die Geier Wally ’, was, thanks to his imagination, transfigured; it 
became a work full of passion, of colour, of poetry. But, like Weber 
in ‘ Euryanthe’ and ‘ Oberon’, and Bizet in ‘ The Pearl Fishers ’ 
and ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth’, he was handicapped by a feeble 
libretto. It is significant that he could not for long make up his 
mind whether he should eliminate the avalanche in which his hero 
and heroine so unexpectedly and unnecessarily perish. No doubt it 
was the romantic setting of the Dolomites that induced him to put 
up with the imperfections of so naive a story. 

Yet Puccini, though more skilful and practical in his choice of 
subjects, learnt much from “ our beloved Catalani’’ and studied 
him—as he did all his most gifted contemporaries—with care and 
understanding. One thing, however, eluded him: that exquisite 
delicacy of taste characteristic of all Catalani’s preludes and inter- 
ludes, which effectively prevents them from ever becoming mawkish 
or redundant. One has only to compare Puccini’s finest intermezzo 
(preceding Act III of * Manon Lescaut ’) with the two subtly wrought 
and deeply expressive preludes of ‘ La Wally’ to become aware of 
Catalani’s superiority in this respect. In the creation of an expressive 
prelude, evoking the atmosphere of the act that is to follow, Catalani 
remains outstanding among Italian operatic composers. In this 
sphere he is most compelling; with a touch as subtle as it is unerring 
he achieves a wistful charm that remains his own most personal 
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characteristic. No more lovely elegiac prelude has ever been written 
than the introduction to Act II] of ‘ La Wally’. Though startlingly 
different in spirit, the dramatic prelude to the last act is no less 
impressive. Here the fascination of the majestic, desolate mountain- 
scenery is rendered with an incomparable sense of the picturesque. 
This prelude, which dwarfs the act that follows, is a tragic farewell 
to life as well as an epitome of the whole drama. 

In England Catalani is chiefly known by the dance of the Water 
Sprites in ‘ Loreley > and the heroine’s farewell to her home in * La 
Wally ’: ““ Ebben? Ne andro lontana ”’, which has been frequently 
but inadequately recorded. The dance, though graceful and 
winsome, does not represent Catalani at his best; but the song is one 
of the noblest utterances in Italian opera, with all the poignancy and 
none of the crudity of human passion. It is significant that in his 
last years Verdi, though he had grown generally weary of music, 
should have delighted to play it. The words may be commonplace 
and sentimental, but the music soars beyond them, to heights of 
emotion and visionary beauty undreamt of either by the librettist 
or the novelist. Compared with this song, the finest airs of ‘ Tosca ’, 
‘La Bohéme’ or ‘ Butterfly’ strike us as earthbound. An intense, 
other-worldly spirituality was Catalani’s rarest gift. At his best, 
he possesses an ethereal quality akin to that of Shelley. 

During his lifetime he was a respected, yet isolated figure. No 
composer lived more entirely for his music or possessed loftier 
standards. In his work there is no hint of vulgarity. When he 
heard of the success of Leoncavallo’s ‘ Pagliacci’, he wrote bitterly: 
** What is the use of attempting to create a genuine work of art? ”’ 
He knew that his own music was more original, subtle and refined. 
It is as if he read his own death-warrant in Leoncavallo’s triumph. 
How could the world he lived in appreciate his own more sensitive 
and aristocratic art? The despair which threatened to engulf him 
was intensified by the tuberculosis which had already killed his 
brother and his sister and was sapping his own strength. ‘“ He never 
had any joy in life, he who so longed for it ’’, wrote Toscanini. 

It would be unjust to dismiss Catalani as merely a refined and 
fastidious musician. He is capable of massive strokes. One of the 
most gripping scenes in all Italian opera is in the last act of his 
early work, ‘ Dejanice’, when the heroine, in a revengeful frenzy, 
frees herself from a sinister old man whose lust and tyranny have 
overshadowed the lives of all who trusted him. This scene suggests 
the great things Catalani might have accomplished with less pre- 
carious health, a little more understanding—and a Boito to assist 
him. At times he himself was conscious of the inadequacy of his 
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librettists. ‘‘ Only with a libretto by Boito ’’, he exclaimed, “ shall 
I be able to write the work that I feel I am capable of achieving and 
that I long to create.’ But in the 1880s that ambitious young poet 
was otherwise preoccupied. It is a misfortune that he could find no 
adequate time for one whose genius he always ungrudgingly praised. 
True, recollecting that in 1875 he had written the delicate verses of 
Catalani’s little one-act opera ‘ La Falce’, he agreed to touch up 
‘ Dejanice ’; but he failed to turn that bombastic hotchpotch of 
stock situations—mostly borrowed from ‘* Aida’, ‘ La Gioconda’ 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine ’—into a convincing piece of work. 
However, when I| heard the opera at Florence in 1924 (more than 
forty years after its first production), it was the success of the season, 
and the music triumphed over every absurdity of situation. — Its 
orchestration is subtle and imaginative; and the final scene rises like 
a block of granite from a mild and gentle landscape. But even in 
Italy ‘ Dejanice’ (“the child of sorrows”’ of its composer, who 
declared that its comparative failure had been “ one of the worst 
afflictions of my wretched existence”’’) has dropped out of the 
repertory, though ‘ Loreley’ is occasionally and ‘La Wally’ 
frequently revived. 

‘ Loreley ’, on a romantic, Giselle-like theme, is disappointing. 
It is the weakest of the three operas. Yet it possesses charm; its 
dances are gracious, and there is a visionary funeral march of which 
Catalani was justly proud. Whenever in the conventional and 
turgid libretto comes a touch of genuine emotion, the composer’s 
imagination instantly flares up. The heroine has only to murmur: 
** E gia quasi credea che l’amor mio posto avessi in oblio ”’, and the 
melancholy of the words is set to music of searching pathos. 

Toscanini has described Catalani as Verdi’s most gifted Italian 
contemporary in the period when the aged composer was creating 
his two greatest masterpieces. Sensitive and idealistic, Catalani had 
none of the theatricality and crudity of Ponchielli, whom Verdi for a 
while had considered his chief rival. He helped to render Italian 
opera less strident, and he may be regarded as the precursor of 
Puccini, though the latter did much to coarsen and, incidentally, 
to popularize his methods. In Italian music there is no one who 
really resembles him, not even Bellini, with whom he has most 
frequently been compared. His premature death—when he was 
eagerly setting to work on a drama based on a Tolstoy story—has 
always appeared to me to be, with the exception of that of the 
composer of ‘ Norma’, the direst catastrophe Italian music has 
ever suffered. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Rhythm and Tempo: a Study in Music History, By Curt Sachs. pp. 392. 
Dent. 1953. 42s. 


Curt Sachs’s new book, like its predecessors, is musicology with a 
difference. ‘To begin with, its scope is world-wide. The author takes 
the whole field of music as the background for his survey; his observations 
range in time from antiquity to the present day, in culture from the 
aborigines to Western man, in space from Micronesia to Milan, in exten- 
siveness of view from chinoiseries (p. 337) to Perusio (M. da: p. 194). 
Through this vast extent he traces the course and influence of two in- 
separable yet distinct factors, rhythm and tempo; and his journey is as 
fascinating as some of its twists and turns are unexpected. 

No better guide could be desired. His musical landscape is vast, 
admirably laid out, continuous and drawn to scale. There are few parts 
of it that he has not explored himself during his long and stimulating 
studies of comparative musicology and the inter-relationship of the arts, 
or in the course of preparing his exemplary world-histories of music, 
musical instruments and the dance. He knows the position and extent 
of its boundaries with the other countries of the world of ideas: philosophy, 
the visual arts, language, psychology, social history and many others. 
Now and then he steps high above the whole scene he surveys, surmount- 
ing the opaque barriers of time, race and geography in order to point 
out some bright new prospect or some unusual view in which familar ideas 
align themselves in a striking way with unexpected ones. His style is 
friendly and easy to read, even though his subjects are often remote and 
Strange. 

The book is based on a masterly grasp not only of the common litera- 
ture of music and musicology but also of many entirely new or obscure 
sources. All this material is splendidly handled, yet kept as inconspicuous 
as possible, and the reader meets it at first hand when, and only when, he 
needs it for himself. To take an instance, throughout the chapters 
dealing with European music of the last five hundred years, every out-of- 
the-way composer or book is carefully dated; all obscure foreign words 
and phrases are translated; musicological jargon is usually either avoided 
altogether or else—if it really is inevitable—briefly and precisely ex- 
plained. Some of his discussions deserve particular praise: his clear divi- 
sion of rhythms into additive and divisive, and his constant alertness to 
examples of their use; his treatments of tempo rubato and of proportions ; 
his chapters on oriental and primitive music; his fascinating exposition of 
the problems of tempo and national style in the music of the eighteenth 
century. 

Dr. Sachs’s share in the book earns unqualified admiration. His 
American publishers have perhaps served him less well than he deserves. 
The type-face they have chosen for his study, with its dreary modern-style 
numerals, its feeble italics and its rather dazzling effect on the page, is 
not by any means the best they have used in their musicological publi- 
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cations. The list of contents sets out the sub-headings of a thirty-page 
chapter with no attempt to show on which page each sub-heading 
begins, and there are no running titles to help the reader. There 
is an index, to be sure, but it has been prepared automatically and without 
much imagination. Lastly, there is no bibliography of any kind—an 
inexcusable omission in so wide-ranging and remarkable a book. 

But it would take far more than these blemishes to diminish the high 
interest and importance of Dr. Sachs’s book to every musician. Our debt 
to him is already great; it would be increased still further if he would now 
prepare a companion study of melody. There can be no living scholar 
better suited to carry out research of so basic a nature with such breadth 
of design, refinement of detail, and insight. 


Polyphonic Writing for Voices in six and eight parts. By George Oldroyd. 
pp. 135. (London: Oxford University Press. 18s.) 

In many universities writing for voices in six and eight real parts is 
still one of the pillars of the examination for the Doctorate in Music. 
If there are doubts appearing in some professorial minds they have yet 
to be expressed on paper. With this in mind it is surprising to find that 
Dr. Oldroyd’s book is the first one devoted entirely to this subject. No 
complete study of his subject seems to exist (or perhaps it would be safer 
to say that such a study is not to be found on the average musician’s 
shelves), and what information does appear in the various text-books is 
generally to be found at the end, compressed into a chapter or two 
describing what relaxations of the “ rules’ of counterpoint for four and 
five voices may be allowed on increasing the number of parts. It has not 
been difficult for Dr. Oldroyd to show that these text-book rules are very 
far from being clear, and are certainly not based on any realities of the 
practice of composers in the past. 

This, then, is a ‘‘ de-bunking”’ book. Each chapter devastatingly 
reveals that the theorists have been proved wrong. The leading note 
can be doubled and need not rise to the tonic; sevenths also can be 
doubled and resolved in various ways; consecutive fifths and octaves 
taken by contrary motion are quite permissible and even direct con- 
secutives may be used in certain circumstances. Each of these points 
is well and copiously illustrated with a large number of examples from 
widely separated sources. In addition, there are a number of illuminating 
remarks, of which the discussion of the leading note in sixteenth-century 
music and the difference in its function and treatment in later times 
shows real insight. 

All this is well done, and all that remains for the reviewer is to try 
and diagnose why the book is so disappointing. There can be no doubt 
of this disappointment, because not only does the book omit the discussion 
of many features common only to music written for a large number of 
voices, but even in simpler ways the student’s mind will be confused. 
The fact is that students like to be told what they may not do; that was 
the function of the old doctrine of rules, but after Dr. Oldroyd’s de- 
bunking the issues become so open that the poor student is aware only 
that everything is allowed. Everything is allowed, says Dr. Oldroyd, but 
only subject to the provision that the rules must be broken with some 
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good reason in mind. What a “ good reason”? may be is difficult to 
find in this book; and perhaps even what the new rules are. Good 
reasons are, it is true, shown us in various analysed examples, and some 
of these must be commended; but there is very little attempt here to 
formulate general principles, and it is general principles which the 
student wants, and which it is the duty of a text-book to provide. This 
may be seen, for example, in Dr. Oldroyd’s conclusion that in double- 
choir writing “‘ the ideal is to maintain harmonic completeness in each 
choir ’’, but “* there are many instances where it need not be so”. This 
is all very true, and examples of the exceptions to harmonic completeness 
in each choir are given and analysed. But from this is drawn no general 
principle which will make the student less full of doubts in writing his 
own exercises. 

Having said all this, we must admit that it is very difficult to see 
clearly what else Dr. Oldroyd could have done. No doubt one authority 
would claim that a book such as this is not needed to-day, and that what 
is really required is a close study of the style of those influential Venetian 
composers (very strangely not mentioned in this book) who specialized 
in works for many voices. Such a book would be informative, but this 
matter is not nearly as simple as it sounds. The style of the Gabrielis 
must always be considered as, at least in part, an instrumental style, and 
a complex orchestral technique must be studied, a technique which is of 
little practical value to the present-day student. In addition, the free 
ornamentation which we know to have been used in the Venetian 
performances means that the text written down is often so incomplete 
as to be misleading. This stylistic study is, in any case, beside the point 
to the student who wishes to write for large vocal resources and to adapt 
himself to more recent practice. 

It is therefore the omissions of this book which are really serious. 
Dr. Oldroyd has insisted that it is primarily colouristic considerations 
which can justify relaxations of the rules, but nowhere can we find what 
are even the elementary facts about the lay-out of a chord for eight 
voices. Nothing is said of the use of the upper voices alone in double- 
choir writing, an important resource used by Palestrina in his ‘ Stabat 
Mater’, and which makes complete nonsense of all the rules about the 
necessity for each choir’s harmonic completeness. We may agree with 
the author that imitation is not necessary for good counterpoint, but at 
least it provides rhythmic variety which is a major factor in writing 
counterpoint of any kind, and absolutely essential for writing a large 
number of independent parts; and rhythmic variety is not discussed in 
this book. Another interesting subject, and one which a study of the 
Venetian composers would have revealed to be important, is the matter 
of the variation of phrase lengths in antiphonal choir composition. 
The Venetians, and also Bach in his double-choir motets, show how 
simply the tension can grow by giving to each antiphonal choir an 
increasingly shorter phrase before its fellow answers, until the climax 
demands forcibly their joining together. These, it may be argued, are 
inessentials; but, on considering Dr. Oldroyd’s book afresh, one really 
wonders how much of what he says would not by this time have been 
known to almost any student who can write fluently in four and five parts. 
It is these new factors that should be drawn into his consciousness. 

Whether these things could be logically included in a book on the 
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lines of this one is open to doubt, and there must surely be something to 
be said for a new approach. While, until someone has tried to write 
such a book, it will not be known whether a new line would be successful, 
perhaps it would be more profitable to think of a book on this subject 
as being a study of choral “ orchestration”. A practical work on this 
subject is still needed, though Dr. Davison has already provided some 
useful preliminary material. After all, in writing for a large number of 
voices it is the enlarged range of colour which is sought. Moreover, such 
a study would at least from the outset avoid a principal fault of the book 
under review. This is, that the reservation of the tutti for moments of 
climax would become more clear and the student would be less tempted 
to keep his full eight-part choir moving all the time; and the strengthening 
of fugal entries by using one section of both antiphonal choirs would 
become no longer a source of surprise but would instead seem natural 
and good writing. 

In short, this book, though useful, is by no means a final word. One 
part of it only can be fully recommended, and that is the course of study 
which follows from page go. The exercises given are based on works of 
various composers and are intelligenty laid out and explained. The student 
will learn much from working them carefully and comparing his results 
with the originals. It is, perhaps, a pity that the originals are not all 
easily available, and one might chide that the “ answers ” have not been 
provided if it were not that the publisher has already been most generous 
in the provision of music-type, and music-type which is admirably clear. 
To remedy the defect a list of those works of Palestrina which appear in 
Casimiri’s recent collected edition is appended. 


Susanna ab improbis VIII, p. 130 
Haec dies VIII, p. 148 
Vidi te Domine VIII, p. 70 

Jubilate Deo VIII, p. 208 
Surge illuminare VIII, p. 174 


D. A. 


Bach's Ornaments. By Walter Emery. pp. 164. (London: Novello. 1953. 
11s. 6d.) 


The piano student is taught, or used to be not many years ago, that 
there are three types of ornament in J. S. Bach’s keyboard music: the 
mordent* or pralltriller; the inverted mordent; and the trill. One 
young student, who had the fortune to be given Bach’s Notebook for 
Friedemann Bach, wondered why the Explication with which it begins 
explained one of the known ornaments differently and omitted altogether 
the sign “ Tr... The awkward child, on enquiring the reason for this, 
was told to take no notice of the Explication. As a matter of fact the 
advice was not bad, as Walter Emery shows. Many persons were taught 
to play Bach in this manner and some of them no doubt are, to this day, 
playing the music on the concert platform or drumming it into the fingers 
of a new generation according to those principles. Those should make a 
point of reading this monograph. 

Other pianists there may be who have tried to work according to 


* The term mordent is throughout this review used in the English sense. What the 
Germans call ** Mordent ”’ is our inverted mordent. 
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the Explication and have consulted modern authorities such as Edward 
Dannreuther and Arnold Dolmetsch, in whose books these matters are 
further elucidated. Dolmetsch’s ‘ Interpretation ° is certainly a mine of 
information, though a little experience inclines one to take parts of it with 
a grain of salt—not the copious quotations from the old writers but the 
modern advice, which does not always give the most expressive result, 
harmonically and melodically. There is comfort for the reader who 
comes new to that book and to Dannreuther’s * Ornamentation ’ in the 
system of rules inculcated by those authors, differing though they do and 
blurred though the value of the rules is by exceptions. 

Mr. Emery, feeling like other students of Bach that hard and fast 
rules do not work, even when written in Bach’s own fair hand, devotes 
his monograph to examination of many instances and many early 
authorities (Marpurg, Turk, C. P. E. Bach and Quantz are some of them), 
and decides that rules cannot easily be made. The prime lesson of his 
book is: Use an * Urtext’ edition when you can, and think out the 
ornaments for yourself in their own context, prepared to find a different 
solution for the same ornament in other pieces. 

** There is,” he says, ‘* no absolutely right tempo for any piece; there 
are many right tempi, each valid for a certain performer, on a certain day, 
in a certain building.’ (‘* Schlafst du, Rothschild mein Sohn ?”’, inter- 
polates the reader.) And he goes on: “ Similarly there are no absolutely 
right schemes of ornamentation; but many schemes, each valid in certain 
circumstances. The player should put aside all ideas of absolute rightness 
and aim, instead, at an attainable goal—a consistent personal style of 
ornamentation that will serve, like his phrasing and tempi, to distinguish 
his Bach-playing from other people’s.”’ 

It comes as no surprise to find that nearly half the book is devoted to 
the problems of the shake in Bach. That vexing sign, which we were all 
taught to play as a simple c-d-c, and its slightly less vexing relations 
demand more thought than any other ornament. The author sums up as 
follows: 


On the whole, it seems likely that by 1750, and perhaps a good deal earlier, the 
sign [mordent or pralltriller| had three or four meanings for members of the Bach 
circle. ‘The various interpretations, and their proper contexts, would have been just 
as difficult to distinguish then as they are now. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that only the composer knew what he meant by the sign; and he himself may 
have changed his mind from time to time. 

Mr. Emery has, before this summing-up, enumerated the various 
possible interpretations of the sign, and has called upon the eighteenth- 
century authorities to explain it, which they do in an often muddling and 
altogether contradictory fashion. Dolmetsch professed to find no difficulty 
so far as J. S. Bach was concerned: the mordent in the table meant 
** trillo”’ and that was all, though later in his book he admits that it can 
mean the imperfect or half-shake. It is natural to react strongly 
against the simple teaching of childhood, and some students have probably 
felt inwardly that the mordent and half-shake which we were taught to 
play for the pralltriller sign were un-Bachlike and that the longer the 
shake the better, if possible starting with the auxiliary note. To such 
students Mr. Emery’s big surprise is the frequency with which half-shakes 
and ‘schnellen”’ must be considered as an apt interpretation of Bach. 
The ‘“schneller’’ is popularly associated with Philipp Emanuel, but 
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Mr. Emery produces a star witness in Alfred Kreutz, whose essay on Bach’s 
ornaments—included in Hinrichsen’s Music Book, VII—offers the 
“schneller” as the only possible ornament at four places in the C minor 
two-part invention. On the other hand, he adheres to the rule, expounded 
by Dolmetsch and others, that there is no such thing in Bach as what we 
call the acciaccatura, though some performers continue to foist it on his 
music. There is, of course, the short appoggiatura; the author suggests 
its use in the duet with chorus, “* Behold, my Saviour now is taken ’’, in 
the ‘St. Matthew Passion’, and it has been so played in one recent 
reading, though I find the longer interpretation more expressive at this 
point. What Mr. Emery discusses as the acciaccatura is a form of 
arpeggiated chord. 

The reader is arrested at many points, for instance by this saying: 
‘** The well-known authors are, on the whole, the likeliest to have thought 
as Bach did.’ One lesson of the book is that they hardly agree with one 
another at all, and another, that it is a mistake to argue Bach’s procedure 
from anyone else’s. Dolmetsch thought that Bach borrowed his famous 
Explication from one by d’Anglebert, but that does not mean that he 
thought as d’Anglebert did. And, touching that Explication, it must be 
agreed that it does not solve all our problems, as Dolmetsch optimistically 
hoped. It must also be agreed that composers change their mind. Yet 
if the Explication holds good for the Friedemann Book, may it not also 
hold good for the Inventions and ‘ The 48’ in their later recensions ? 
The possibility is no more than slight, since Bach made radical changes to 
* The 48’ and troubled to write three different versions of the Inventions. 
Emery calls the Explication “ inadequate’’. Does it help for any of 
Bach’s works at all, save those in the Friedemann book? And touching 
the “ trillo’’, is it not possible to go a stage farther than our author and 
wonder whether Bach’s mordent just meant some form of shake, to be 
interpreted according to the player’s taste? 

The book is written in a lively and eminently readable style, and is 
never categorical. The author has supplied us with a short list of mis- 
prints: 

p. 62. The last sign should be a long trillo with mordent ending, as stated in 
the sentence preceding it. 

p. 108, just below Ex. 234. The first sign should have a vertical stroke through it. 

p. 140, penultimate line. The signs should be the trillo and mordent of the 
Explication; the first needs an extra upward stroke at the end, the second a vertical 


stroke. 
W. S. M. 


Music and Imagination. By Aaron Copland. pp. 116. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 16s.) 

This short and highly priced book contains the six Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures delivered at Harvard University in 1951-2. We are 
told that they “ were not intended to be closely reasoned arguments on 
a single subject, but rather a free improvisation on the general theme of the 
role imagination plays in the art of music’’. The tendency of lecture- 
courses to form unsatisfactory books, unless the author keeps a very 
tight rein on his subject or refashions his work before publication, is thus 
accentuated, especially since Mr. Copland’s “ general theme ”’ is so wide 
that it can embrace almost any aspect of musical history and aesthetics. 
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We are given six short discourses with little connecting link except the 
personality of the author, who disclaims any contribution to knowledge 
but writes as “a musically observant composer, posing temporarily in 
the guise of a professor of poetry’. Within these limits his comments 
are modest, well-balanced and stimulating. They reflect an acute 
intelligence and an attractive personality, and are blessedly free from 
doctrinal tub-thumping. 

The first three lectures are grouped together under the title ‘ Music 
and the Imaginative Mind’. The author first explores the imagination 
of the talented listener, who ideally “‘ would combine the preparation of 
the trained professional with the innocence of the intuitive amateur ’’. 
He finds no practical difficulty in reconciling the opposed theories of 
music as a pure art and as a language of the emotions: it is only the 
literary mind that is disturbed by the question of music’s precise meaning. 
This answer may not satisfy the philosopher, but is no doubt an excellent 
thing in a composer. Mr. Copland emphasizes the “ primal and almost 
brutish level”? of our response to music, and insists that its moral effect 
is strictly circumscribed: *‘ what happens is that a masterwork awakens 
in us reactions of a spiritual order that are already in us, only waiting to 
be aroused’. But the modern concentration on masterworks is harmful 
to the listener as well as the composer: not only does it discourage 
curiosity and the exercise of the critical faculty by imposing a dangerous 
rigidity of diet, but in the last resort “ the people who are persuaded to 
concern themselves only with the best in music are the very ones who 
would have most difficulty in recognizing a real masterpiece when they 
heard one.’’ There is healthy common sense in this discourse. 

The chapters on ‘ The Sonorous Image’, by which is understood the 
interaction of expressive purpose with the sheer impact of sound, and 
* The Creative Mind and the Interpretative Mind’ are more superficial. 
It is refreshing to find a modern composer so concerned with the problem 
of communication and at the same time so critical of the excessive 
emphasis often placed on craftsmanship for its own sake, which he 
attributes to “a basic mistrust of making private aesthetic judgments ”’. 
He tells us that a work of art is not a pair of shoes; but, instead of enlarging 
his definition of what it is, he steps aside to list the common virtues and 
defects of performers. We hardly needed a distinguished composer to 
illustrate this. 

The second half of the book, ‘ Musical Imagination in the Contem- 
porary Scene’, goes off on a new tack. In an interesting chapter Mr. 
Copland discusses the pull between tradition and innovation in con- 
temporary European music. He sees the two threats to tradition in the 
new ideas governing the structure and organization of musical coherence 
—no further revolution being possible in the harmonic sphere—and in 
the artist’s changing social responsibilities. He criticizes Hindemith for 
subordinating instinctual drive to excess of system, and remarks on the 
paradoxical effect produced by the Schénberg method, which to the 
intellect appears rigorously organized and carefully plotted in every 
detail but leaves the ear “ with the disturbing memory of a music that 
borders on chaos’’. The reason for this he finds in the total disruption 
of “ the normal flow of music” and the creation (by Webern especially) 
of a totally new world, “‘ the world of athematic music’. At the same 
time he points to Dallapiccola’s success in combining the twelve-note 
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method with basically tonal concepts. On the social position of the 
artist Mr. Copland does little more than sketch the dilemma, the horns 
of which are represented by artistic conscience on the one hand and the 
need for communication on the other. This closely packed chapter might 
with advantage have been expanded. 

In his last two lectures Mr. Copland turns to the American scene, 
on which he naturally speaks with authority. His search for a specifically 
western imagination leads him to stress the historical influence of the 
slave trade and the rich folk-material of Central and South America, and 
to base his claims primarily on rhythmic inventiveness. No doubt he is 
right; but has jazz been an unqualified success as a fertilizing influence, 
and can much be hoped from a recent composition on graph paper 
‘** which indicated where a chord was to be placed in space and when in 
time, but left to the performer freedom to choose whatever chords 
happened to strike his fancy at the moment of execution’? Copland’s 
cool retrospect of American music in the last half-century illumines the 
characteristic course of a nationalist movement from within. European 
pastiche led to the naive treatment of folk-material, and this in turn to 
the search for “a music that would speak of universal things in a ver- 
nacular of American speech-rhythms’”’. In this search Mr. Copland, with 
his conviction that the worlds of music and modern industrial America 
must be made to touch, himself has borne a conspicuous and honourable 
part. There is nothing “ arty-crafty ’’ or bombastic about his approach: 
the composer ignores at his peril the vast new audiences created by 
mechanical invention, and ‘ music that is born complex is not inherently 
better or worse than music that is born simple”; yet integration cannot 
be achieved simply by courting the mob. The book ends with an inspiring 
declaration of faith. ‘‘ I must believe in the ultimate good of the world 
and of life as I live it in order to create a work of art. Negative emotions 
cannot produce art . . . I cannot imagine an art work without implied 
convictions.” 


W. D. 


Piano Technique. By Sidney Harrison. pp. 77. (London: Pitman. 
1953. 12s. 6d.) 

It is refreshing to turn to an author who does not claim to have dis- 
covered an irrefutable method and one, moreover, who writes simple, 
lucid prose which can be as easily understood by the man-in-the-street 
as by the professional. As a capable pianist and widely-experienced 
teacher and adjudicator himself, Mr. Harrison has learnt that there are 
too many different kinds of keyboards (or rather, actions) about, and 
still more different kinds of human hands and personalities, to justify 
dogmatism about any aspect of piano playing. His observation, ‘* Much 
depends on experiment and self-examination”, may be considered the 
leitmotiy of the book, and a wiser and more practical attitude it would be 
difficult to discover in any of the several treatises on piano technique on 
the market today. 

If an intelligent pupil were to follow up what are not Mr. Harrison’s 
commands, but his suggestions, two changes would surely take place in 
his playing—he would produce more beautiful tone than ever before, and 
his phrasing would acquire musical shape and significance. Since it is 
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the fingers that actually make contact with the keys, Mr. Harrison’s first 
concern is to emphasize the desirability of increased sensitivity in the 
finger-tips, of consciously savouring the sensation of touching and 
depressing each note; and he has valuable advice to offer in his early 
chapters on the acquisition of an even, legato touch (note his wise observa- 
tions on the conduct of the thumb, so as to avoid bumps in scale and 
arpeggio passages), and true cantabile tone. But he is no fanatic about 
fingers, and subsequently he gives due attention to the conduct of the arms 
when their support is required, offering an eminently sensible justification 
for the use of the loose, circular swinging movement of the arm in sustained 
melody (a movement that so often looks like a foolhardy attempt to 
produce the equivalent of the clavichord “ bebung”’), as well as hints 
on how to compromise between tension and relaxation, so as to produce 
full tone without harshness in chords. 

Of equal importance are Mr. Harrison’s observations on phrasing 
and accentuation. While some children phrase by the light of nature, 
others have to be taught its secrets, and for these there is no quicker 
way than that of inventing words or, rather, sentences with appropriate 
accentuation of words, to fit the melody in point; as an example Mr. 
Harrison gives, “And now the song of nightingales, "Tis the Twilight, and 
the fairies will be dancing soon” for the first phrase of Schumann’s 
‘ Traumerei’. As he puts it: ‘“* The words are commonplace, but they 
serve as a guide to a natural effect in accentuation. They are reasonably 
appropriate to ‘ Scenes of Childhood’, though they may have no con- 
nexion with Schumann’s own thoughts”’. 

Further chapters deal, in equally common-sensical terms, with prob- 
lems of part-playing, pedalling, rhythmic stability (why, since the author 
favours homely imagery and analogies, does he not introduce the “ cold- 
cup-of-tea ” formula as a means of mastering twos against threes, instead 
of working it out in notation?), and practising for speed and agility. 
But the chief merit of the book resides in its bid for lovelier tone and more 
significant phrasing, qualities which are as rare as they are desirable in 
the over-crowded recital halls of today. 


J.0.€. 


Organ Stops and their use. By Reginald Whitworth. pp. 117. (London: 
Pitman, 1951. 15s.) 

This little book has a useful chapter on baroque organs, which includes 
a list of baroque stops and an adequate description of their main charac- 
teristics. The book is full of information which will be devoured by the 
**organomane”’ and there are handsome photographs of some of the 
more interesting consoles from far and wide. On two occasions Mr. 
Whitworth uses the word “ tonality ’’ to denote tone-colour—a complete 
misnomer. It is a pity that the small number of musical examples should 
be so unmusical. ‘There are several disturbing remarks in the book. 
Perhaps the worst is the occasion when the author is discussing “ superb 
effects” obtainable on some organs by the judicious use of couplers— 
** suitable music is, of course, assumed ’’. So often does the organist’s 
cart precede his horse! But in the author’s defence, he does say on more 
than one occasion, ‘‘ It is the music (rather than the medium) that 
matters.” 
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The most alarming and revealing aspect of the book is the author’s 
assumption—nay, knowledge—in the light of wide practical experience 
that the average organist is in need of some of the very obvious and 
elementary advice which is proffered by these pages. We cannot do 
better by way of demonstration of this aspect than quote from p. 33: 
“It is quite remarkable what an amount of expression can be obtained 
from even [sic] an unenclosed gedackt by means of delicate phrasing. 

Not a few. . . possess that great art, and produce little gems of expressive 
organ playing from single stops.” 
B. W. G. R. 


Symphonic Music. By Homer Ulrich. pp. 352. (Columbia University 
Press, New York. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 27s. 6d.) 


Professor Ulrich of the University of Texas, the author of a book on 
chamber music, realizes that ‘Symphonic Music ’ is a title that may be 
variously interpreted, and resolves our doubts in his preface. His field is 
the whole repertory of the symphony orchestra, symphonies, symphonic 
poems, concertos, overtures, suites—even ballets and operatic music are 
included when they become orchestral concert items. Such a subject is 
obviously too vast for exhaustive treatment in a single volume; Professor 
Ulrich must select, and he selects judiciously. Some account is given of 
all the main orchestral works of Beethoven and Brahms, but when great 
composers turn out symphonies or concertos with the prodigality of 
Haydn or Mozart he chooses what he will discuss and merely makes a 
chronological list (with dates) of the whole output. When secondary 
composers are under discussion he takes one or two representative works 
and lets the rest go. By such reasonable eclecticism he gets together a 
collection of compositions which, though not exhaustive, is certainly 
comprehensive. 

The approach is historical. After a preliminary chapter on the 
seventeenth-century beginnings of orchestral music we have a chapter 
on Bach and Handel. The gap in the repertory of several decades after 
Bach and Handel is covered by an excellent chapter headed * Rococo and 
Style Galant’. It may contain little that is new to the scholar, but I 
know of nowhere else the student may find the many factors that make 
Haydn different from Bach so conveniently assembled, so clearly and 
briefly described. Then comes a chapter on Haydn and Mozart, a chapter 
on Beethoven, a chapter on ‘ The early Romanticists ’ (Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and others). Berlioz and Liszt share a chapter, 
Brahms has one to himself. There are chapters on ‘ The late Romantic- 
ists’, ‘The National Schools’ and ‘* Post-Romantic Composers.’ 
Modern music is dealt with in two chapters entitled ‘ New Approaches” 
and ‘ Contemporary Developments ’. 

In his attempt to compress this vast body of material into 327 pages 
(the remaining twenty-five pages are taken up by an ample bibliography 
and an index) the author is bound to generalize and has not always space 
to qualify or explain, with the result that misunderstandings arise. This 
is especially true of the closely packed first chapter. Who is the last 
baroque composer? Some people would say Mozart. But throughout 
this chapter the word is used without explanation, and it is only later in 
the volume that one discovers Professor Ulrich to be of those who end the 
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baroque period with Bach. Again, the French Overture with two 
movements is described as “a two-part form’”’, which is confusing to 
readers who have just been told that a dance movement in a suite generally 
consists of ** two parts’. Concerning these binary suite movements the 
author writes, “‘ the second part, most usually concerned with still other 
melodic materials, reverses the sequence of harmonies”. This is the 
only account of binary form given us anywhere. Are we to take it as 
valid for Bach’s suites? If so, the first statement is untrue. The second is 
untrue for any suite of any date—unless we read “ tonalities” for 
harmonies ”’. 

Elsewhere in the book we meet pronouncements on form that are 
questionable or unacceptable as they stand. What are we to say of an 
analysis of the finale of the Second Brandenburg Concerto that never 
mentions the word fugue? Two first movements from the Brandenburg 
Concertos are analysed in detail (with diagrams), yet the only general 
statement concerning the form of the first movement of a concerto grosso 
is that Vivaldi’s first movements are analogous to rondos. The “ ritornello 
aria’ is not mentioned. This being the author’s view, we are not sur- 
prised to find (in a later chapter) the opening tutti of a classical concerto 
described as an exposition. On the other hand, the evolution of the 
sonata-form movement is admirably done and only lacks, to clinch the 
argument, a close analysis of the first movement of some classical 
symphony. 

Professor Ulrich writes well on Haydn and Mozart; one may 
especially admire the way in which he traces the interaction of these 
composers upon each other, and one is grateful for the lists of symphonies 
and concertos. But the Beethoven chapter is marred by inaccuracies. 
“True,” writes Professor Ulrich, “ he [Beethoven] did have patrons 
occasionally.”” Occasionally, indeed! Beethoven’s opera, when it was 
first produced, was not called ‘ Fidelio’, but ‘ Leonore’; there are not 
two da-capos in the scherzo of the Sixth Symphony, nor is it accurate 
to say of this symphony “ piccolo and two trombones are added 
to the standard orchestra in the fourth and fifth movements, 
respectively ”’. 

Other rash, misleading or incorrect statements occur later in the book. 
The second movement of the ‘ Unfinished’ is much more like a sonata- 
form movement than “a large, free rondo”. “ Liszt’s principle of 
composition ” in the Symphonic Poems has much more to do with the 
Waenerian leit-motiv than with Berlioz’s “ idée fixe’’. To say that 
“ proportion, relationship between form and content . . . and fidelity to 
musical laws were all but forgotten by such composers ” [as Wagner] is to 
misrepresent the truth. Nor is it true that Brahms’s E minor 
Symphony is the only Brahms instrumental work with an introduction 
—there is the finale of the Piano Quintet. Lovers of ‘ Don Quixote’ will 
not agree that “‘ as a composer of great instrumental music he [Strauss] 
was virtually finished after ‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’,” and lovers of Delius will 
be surprised to hear that he wrote “ a half-dozen concertos ”’. 

There is a case, it would seem, for a revision of this book, but it is 
worth revising. Professor Ulrich’s reading and sympathies are wide and 
his judgment is usually well-balanced. For the most part he avoids 
close analysis, but his brief discussions of a multitude of works are 
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generally informative and well calculated to “ place ” composition and 
composer for the reader. He is American, so we should not complain 
that he gives fifteen pages to modern American music and only three to 
modern British music (represented by Delius, Vaughan Williams, Holst 
and Walton). His literary style is not impressive, but it reads easily. 
Only occasionally does he grate on an English ear, as when he writes 
“compatible with” (where we should say “ congenial to”), when he 
speaks of “‘ compositional technique ”’ or uses words like “ soloistically ”’, 
“ overly ” and “ roiled’. The printer has done his work well. 

P. L. 


Singer and Accompanist. By Gerald Moore. (London: Methuen. 1953. 
255.) 

The subtitle of this book—* The Performance of Fifty Songs ’—makes 
its intention clear. I need only add that each song is, as one would 
expect, a composition for solo voice and piano. This rules out not only 
songs with orchestral accompaniments, but also songs written before the 
piano came into general use. The earliest composer represented is 
Haydn. At the other end we have songs by three living composers, 
Vaughan Williams, Ireland and Finzi. But for the most part Gerald 
Moore is occupied with the masterpieces (English, French, German, 
Spanish, Russian and Norwegian) of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. 

He does not set out to analyse, though analysis proves necessary on 
occasion. His object is to explain to singers and accompanists one way 
(he never claims it is the only way) in which these songs may be per- 
formed. No one is better fitted for the task. Mr. Moore has discussed, 
practised and played them with nearly all the great singers of the age; 
he has gleaned illuminating comment from many of them and he passes 
on his gleanings to us (with due acknowledgments). Still more important, 
he is himself one of the foremost accompanists of our time; with a superb 
technique he combines the gifts of sympathy, patience, imagination and 
insight. He never fails to think musically, yet he is obviously very 
sensitive to poetic values, and he knows almost as much about singing as 
about playing the piano. However familiar the song he is discussing he 
finds in it something we have missed, and if he happens on one we do not 
know he sends us hastening to make its acquaintance. If, having said so 
much, I add that here is a treasure for listeners and performers alike I 
am only labouring the obvious. 

No pains are spared when a point requires explanation; the first two 
notes of Debussy’s ‘ Mandoline’, for instance, get a whole page to 
themselves. Sometimes light can be thrown on a song by reference to 
another song; in this way Debussy’s ‘ En Sourdine’ is compared with 
Fauré’s setting of the same words, and the accompaniments of Duparc’s 
‘Invitation au Voyage’ and Schubert’s ‘ Nacht und Traume’ are put 
side by side. The value of such comparisons and of much else in the 
book is greatly enhanced by numerous and extensive quotations in 
music-type. 

Here are some obiter dicta. In long phrases “ it is better to be safe 
than sorry”, and take an extra breath if you must. On some occasions 
of this sort, however, “if the accompanist breathes sympathetically with 
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the singer it is most unsympathetic of him, for it draws attention to the 
singer’s difficulty”. ‘If Debussy painted, Fauré sculptured.” ‘* To 
those who insist that English is an impossible language to sing I prescribe 
a dose of * Silent Noon ’.’ 

How sacred is a text? Mr. Moore always plays the first chord of 
Haydn’s ‘She never told her love’, though he considers it redundant— 
and we applaud him. But the accompaniment of Schubert’s ‘ Erlkénig ’ 
is almost unplayable as written, and we are grateful for Mr. Moore’s 
ingenious modifications; it is better to sacrifice an occasional quaver than 
to make a mess of the song. But he is on more dangerous ground when 
he rewrites a whole passage from Wood’s ‘ Ethiopia Saluting the 
Colours’, not because it is unplayable but because he considers it in- 
effective—and on even more dangerous ground when he plays ducks and 
drakes with Brahms’s dynamic markings in ‘ Vergebliches Standchen’. 
For this last song he admits that Brahms probably preferred a different 
interpretation. And yet Brahms is said to have told Alice Barbi to alter 
his songs as she willed, and Pierre Bernac told Mr. Moore that in a 
difficult passage in ‘ A Boire’ Ravel’s “ left hand was slapped down on 
any bunch of notes provided they were in the vicinity of those indicated”’. 
One cannot lay down a fixed rule; so much depends on the composer, 
the song and the quality of the interpreter. 

There are a few slips. On page 83 the author writes “ soprano clef ”’ 
where he means “treble clef’. Moussorgsky never composed an 
‘Ivan the Terrible’. In writing of Wolf Mr. Moore refutes his own 
argument by assigning ‘ Benedeit die sel’ge Mutter’ to Morike, whereas 
in fact it belongs to the Italian song-book. I must also reproach him 
gently for talking of thirty-second notes”? and “sixty-fourth notes”. 
The book is well-produced, the type clear. One or two trifling misprints 
will no doubt be corrected in the second edition which I confidently 
expect will be needed. And now, Mr. Moore, what about fifty more 
songs ? 


P. L. 


Cinderella No More. By Lionel Tertis. pp. 118. (London: Peter Nevill. 
1953. 12s. 6d. 

Rarely has one man changed the course of musical history; yet it is 
just such a story which is unfolded in the small book called * Cinderella 
No More ’—Lionel Tertis’s autobiography. One calls it an auto- 
biography, but it deals only secondarily with Tertis himself. In nearly 
every chapter the premier place is held by the viola, “ the love and 
tyrant ’’, as he calls it, “ of my life’. No doubt it would have occupied 
that position everywhere had he become acquainted with that instrument 
in his earliest years. He did not, however, meet it until 1896. 

To put it briefly, in the years since then he has been the devoted 
champion of an instrument which had previously held its place in the 
orchestra and string quartet mainly because it happened to be a necessity 
for completing the family of string instruments, and it had been only 
glanced at as a solo instrument and had practically no solo repertory. 
Lionel Tertis has changed all that. By his own genius as a player he has 
shown that the viola has a beauty as great as that of the violin or the 
violoncello. By his own wonderfully happy and skilful arrangements of 
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violin and cello works for his instrument, and by the outstandingly fine 
music which he has inspired composers to write for it, the viola has now 
a large repertory of works of abiding value. By the pupils he has taught 
—and what fine artists many of them are!—he has founded the school 
of viola playing as truly as Corelli did that of the violin. And finally, by 
his scientific researches, united to his acute aesthetic perception, he has 
established what would seem to be the best model on which to build 
the violas of to-day and the future. 

This is an amazing story. But Mr. Tertis tells it, just as he tells the 
story of his life, with a simplicity and entire absence of display that are 
as engaging as they are disarming to readers who may expect (on the 
analogy of some autobiographies) the pyrotechnic displays of a world- 
famous artist. As one progresses through the fifteen chapters a feeling 
grows that one is listening to a friend talking, a feeling enhanced by Mr. 
Tertis’s disregard of chronology. The book is written on what has been 
described elsewhere as the “ circular method’; only here the centre- 
piece is not one person but that dual personality, Lionel Tertis and his 
viola. The disregard of chronology, however, comes on only after the 
viola has arrived on the scene. 

Born at West Hartlepool on December 29, 1876, he was three months 
old when his parents moved to London. He was brought up in a big, 
rambling house in Spitalfields, went to a London County Council school, 
was given piano lessons when five and emerged a year later as a minor 
prodigy at a concert at Highbury. For some years he was held to the 
study of the piano, but his instinct to become a string player grew too 
strong to be stifled. Funds being short in the family, he sallied out at 
the age of thirteen to earn his living and get money for lessons on the 
violin. At this point we sit around, eagerly hoping for anecdotes of his 
experiences as a member of a “ so-called Hungarian band ”’, as accom- 
panist to a blind street violinist who played on the promenade at Brighton, 
as player in any number of other strange jobs. Often they must have 
been hard work, but Mr. Tertis skims over those three years with little 
to say about the hardships but with much appreciation of his colleagues. 

Then, when nearly sixteen, he entered Trinity College of Music. 
In the preceding years he had had a few violin lessons from a man who 
turned out to be a thoroughly bad teacher. Now he had lessons for two 
terms from the capable J. B. Carrodus, after which there was another 
gap for money-making. Then back to Carrodus for a term; and presently 
six “ unprofitable months ” at Leipzig, under a most negligent teacher. 
In 1895 came Tertis’s entry as a student at the Royal Academy of Music. 
With Hans Wessely for his teacher he was now on firm ground tech- 
nically, though Wessely was blind to the latent genius and it was from a 
fellow-student the suggestion came that Tertis should take up the viola, 
the student—Percy Hilder Miles—wanting to play quartets and no viola 
playing being found at the R.A.M. From then onwards Tertis’s destiny 
was settled, and the story of how he taught himself to play the viola— 
mainly, he says, by listening to great artists—how he explored the 
hitherto unused upper range of the instrument, and how he gradually 
came to be himself the unique artist whom his peers have delighted to 
honour must be read in his own pages. 

In telling the story he often gives brief descriptions of these great men 
and their qualities as musicians—Kreisler, Ysaye, Beecham, Elgar, 
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Rachmaninov and others—and these little critiques form a wonderful 
group of miniature portraits for posterity of what these artists were, as 
perceived and understood by an extraordinarily sensitive musician. 
Here is what he says of Kreisler: 

His glowing tone, his vibrato, unique and inexpressibly beautiful, his phrasing, 

which in everything he did was so peculiarly his own, the manly grace of his bow- 

arm, his attitude, at once highly strung and assured, the passionate sincerity of his 
interpretations—all this made me follow him around like a dog. 

String players who remember Kreisler in those earlier years of the 
century will know instantly how true this is. 

Much might be said of the appendices, which add much to the 
permanent value of the book, in particular the diagrams and tables of 
dimensions of the “‘ Tertis viola”. But I can touch on only two more 
matters. One is the beautiful tribute to his wife with which Lionel 
Tertis ends his autobiography. ‘‘ She was more to me even than the 
viola.” The other is the imponderable, unwritten element in his life 
which he himself, perhaps, could not explain but which grows ever 
clearer to the reader as the simply written, intensely sincere narrative 
proceeds. What were the instincts, the intuitions, the inner sources of 
power which enabled a boy trained as a pianist to begin playing the 
violin at an age so late that it would have seemed impossible for him 
to acquire the real string-player technique; to triumph over inferior 
tuition in the early stages of his violin-playing career; to pass to the 
viola and to realize, almost in an instant, that here was his destiny, and 
to make himself the greatest player of the viola in the world? All this is 
astonishing, indeed, though perhaps only a string player can understand 
quite how wonderful. It is useless for academic minds to try to explain 
it in terms of ordinary reason. Perhaps it has best been summed up in 
a little poem by Ralph Hodgson: 

Reason has moons, but moons not hers 
Lie mirrored on her sea, 
Confounding her astronomers 
But, O! delighting me. 
M. M. S. 


The Flagstad Manuscript. An Autobiography as told to Louis Biancolli. 
pp. 234. (London: Heinemann. 1953. 21s.) 


The great singer’s admirers will say that, if she did not choose to write 
a book herself, this was the next best thing. So far as a man can write 
another’s “ autobiography ” Mr. Biancolli has done pretty well. Points 
of real interest arise from time to time. After years of singing to audiences 
in languages that were mostly foreign to them she gave a recital of Ger- 
man songs at Ziirich. 


That was the first time, really, that I found myself singing, as a concert artist, to 
a German-speaking audience. The significance of this was stimulating to me. I had 
already felt something of it whenever I sang English songs in England or America. 
I had been so conscious of people understanding the words that I was twice as careful 
with my diction. Now nearly the whole programme was in the language of the 
listeners . . . I felt completely exposed as an interpreter of German Lieder. That 
put me on my mettle as almost nothing had done before. But the thrill of it for me 
was this: I found myself suddenly standing there and in the middle of a song realizing 
that the words themselves meant something to those who were listening. The effect 
of that realization was exciting and inspiring. 
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We are given a few pages from her engagement-book when she was in 
America early in 1939, with entries reading like this: January 27, con- 
cert at Trenton; January 28, orchestral rehearsal of * Gotterdammerung ’ 
January 29, ‘ Gétterdammerung ’ 
‘Lohengrin’; January 31, ‘ Lohengrin’. And so it goes on through 
February, with ‘ The Ring’ at New York and concerts far and wide. A 
great singer has nowadays to be a person of extraordinary stamina; ‘‘strong 
as a bull’, as Mme. Flagstad says she is—and, even so, there is something 
monstrous about such a programme. No wonder that Flagstad looked 
forward to her retirement as a release. The world works its favourites 
too hard. 

Those who have known only her English career will be surprised by 
the range of her activities. As a girl she sang a good deal in operetta— 
as Orestes, for instance, in ‘ La Belle Héléne’. She says that her voice in 
early days was “‘ small, thin, light”. Why her voice behaves as it does 
T have no idea ”’. 


Sometimes I have the feeling that it is because of the solid groundwork of my 
early career. I have always had that firm base to stand on. Then from training or 
instinct or whatever it was, I always seemed to know how to work everything out. 
But I cannot tell you how I do it. 

The sorrow of her life was the loss of her husband who died in 1946 
under a cloud. As a former member of Quisling’s party, he was arrested 
after the war (on May 13, 1945), and she never saw him again. Her story 
of his activities is not very clear, but she believes him to have been the 
victim of injustice and she harbours a grievance. “* Henry Johansen was 
never a traitor’, she says. He had, in point of fact, been arrested by the 
Germans early in 1945. Mme. Flagstad began her career again early in 
1947, singing in France and in London. Audiences were as appreciative 
as ever, and there was no hint of the hostility she was soon to encounter in 
America. The most formidable demonstration was at Philadelphia, 
where the shouting led to fighting in the audience and a stink-bomb was 
thrown. The following pages relate how thoroughly Mme. Flagstad 
recaptured the American public. Who were the demonstrators in 1947 
is not said, and the name is not given of the Philadelphian who “ was pre- 
pared to spend one hundred thousand dollars fighting me if I dared to 
come back ”’. 


R.C. 


Recital. By Elena Gerhardt. pp. 183. (London: Methuen. 1953. 
18s.) 


The author looks back over a happy life. She enumerates her gifts, 
“ talent, health, character, love for my work, temperament and humour ”’. 
If her readers hope to find an analysis of her technique they will be dis- 
appointed; but then how rare is the singer who can explain how singing 
is done! What will be found in these unassuming pages is that same serene 
dignity of attitude characteristic of her art. Never on the concert platform 
has she done anything unworthy; and the same, one feels sure, has been 
true in her life. 

Her memories of early Leipzig days are bathed in golden rays, 
some of them emanating from an affectionate home life and others from 
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Nikisch’s beneficent patronage. The great man’s ready recognition of 
the young Elena’s talent and his generous collaboration—he accompanied 
her at her first recital, at Leipzig on November 11th 1903, her twentieth 
birthday—speak well for him. At the same time she takes the opportunity 
of traversing the statement in ‘Grove’ that Nikisch “* formed her style ’’. 
She was Marie Hedmondt’s pupil, and not Nikisch’s. A great break in 
her life occurred in 1934, when she left Hitler’s Germany to settle in 
London, where she was soon followed by her husband, Fritz Kohl, whom 
the Nazis had persecuted. She had married Dr. Kohl in 1932, when she 
was already middle-aged. It was a perfectly successful union, and one of 
the few sad pages in the book tells, in moving terms, of her husband’s 
death in 1947. 

Most of the book consists of a record of the author’s invariable 
successes; and the celebrated artists she met in great numbers are nearly 
all shown in an amiable light. She considers Lilli Lehmann to have been 
the greatest opera singer she ever heard. But Melba disappointed her. 
** Hers was a lovely silvery voice, clear as crystal but also as icy. . . I do 
not believe she would be so much admired now”. Some of the celebrated 
singers of her youth “ had very disturbing faults, technically as well as 
musically ’’. Nordica was “‘ almost unbearable ’’, but that was towards the 
end of her career. 

There is an interesting paragraph in the last chapter in which 
Mme Gerhardt discusses her choice of songs and defends her performance 
of Schubert’s ‘ Winterreise’, in spite of the sex of the protagonist. At 
the same time she recommends women to leave ‘ The Maid of the Mill ’ 
to men. Nikisch urged her to sing Schubert’s ‘ Atlas’, *‘ and it was an 
enormous success’, but later she came to realize that she could not 
command the required “ masculine colour and occasional hardness ”’, 
and she dropped it. 


R. C. 


Suite in Four Movements. By Eric Coates. pp. 271. (William Heinemann, 
London. 1953. 16s.) 


The author was born at Hucknall in Nottinghamshire on August 27, 
1886. Twenty years later, with a viola and a batch of compositions in 
his baggage, he went up to the Royal Academy of Music to become a 
pupil of Tertis for the viola, Hartley Braithwaite for piano and Frederick 
Corder for composition. At Nottingham he had been a pupil of a Joachim 
pupil, George Ellenberger, and had done some composition. 

Mr. Coates’s long, easy-going autobiography will give pleasure to 
those who knew the London of his time, though the captious may say that 
itis wordy. The first movement of his “ suite ” tells of his boyhood as the 
son of a prosperous doctor of medicine—a happy boyhood, in which he 
was uncommonly free to occupy himself with music. The second section 
deals with the Royal Academy and with Queen’s Hall, where Coates 
played the viola first in Beecham’s and then in Henry Wood’s orchestra. 
These chapters abound in pleasant characterizations of the leading figures 
of the time. There is, for instance, Mackenzie, with his Scottish accent 
and his uncertain temper. 

When he smiled, which was often, it was as if the sun had suddenly come out from 


behind a cloud; when he did the other thing, which I was to find was equally 
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frequent, it was wise to beat a hasty retreat. . . . His sense of humour was of the 

keenest, and when he laughed he literally laughed all over. At other times his fur 

which was a wonder to behold, would leave him completely speechless, but this 
incoherence seldom lasted long, and after a few caustic remarks his face would relax 
into one of his seraphic smiles and his wrath would be forgotten. 

Coates’s lessons with Corder, supposed to be of only twenty minutes’ 
duration twice a week, ‘‘ became longer and longer, and it was quite a 
frequent occurrence to be at the side of my master for over an hour ata 
time’. As for Tertis, 

My master’s command of the viola was incredble. I had thought that no one 
could have possessed such a technique as, or a more beautiful tone than, Oscar 
Nedbal, the viola player of the Bohemian String Quartet; but the sound which 
Tertis produced out of his huge instrument was something the like of which | 
had never heard before, and as for his technique, the more intricate the passage the 
more did it seem as naught to this great virtuoso. 

Later on, after a tour of South Africa with a young string quartet, 
came experiences with Beecham’s orchestra, thus described, 


The orchestra was electrical and the conductor was electrical and, as Beecham 
had acquired practically every well-known principal string, woodwind and brass 
instrumentalist he could lay his hands on, the renderings were electrical too. . . . 
Never before or since have I heard an orchestra play with greater brilliance than the 
Beecham Symphony Orchestra of forty-odd years ago. 

There were drawbacks. ‘‘ Calling rehearsals at ten o’clock in the 
morning and keeping the orchestra waiting until eleven-thirty, and then 
running on without a break till three and four in the afternoon, is enough 
to try the temper of an angel.” This, says Coates, is what happened 
frequently during rehearsal for the first performance of ‘Elektra’ at 
Covent Garden, “ and it brought the orchestra nearly to the point of 
breakdown ”’. There is an anecdote of Beecham, just before the curtain 
rose on the first night of * Elektra’, shouting at the orchestra: “* The 
singers think they’re going to be heard and I’m going to make jolly well 
certain that they are not!” 

Wood was Beecham’s opposite—punctuality had become second 
nature with him. There is a hearty tribute to “ the clear-cut beat and 
sure touch of the reliable ‘ Timber’’’. Elgar was the most uncertain of 
the composers under whom Coates played, “‘ for his highly strung nature, 
added to a habit he sometimes had of starting to conduct a work before 
the orchestra was ready, was unnerving ”’. 

How well I remember the night at Queen’s Hall when he was conducting a per- 
formance of his overture ‘ In the South’; he raised the stick without warning and 
executed a terrific down-beat, which was responded to by the first desk of the violas 
only. . . the remainder of the orchestra joining in on the second bar. 

As for Strauss, “ he did not inspire you and left his music to express 
itself’. He ‘just stood there and beat time, but that was all”. But 
‘“* what wonderful music to listen to and to play!”’, adds our author. ‘Not 
a note too many or too few! One of those rare composers who write for an 
immense orchestra and know how to use it!” Debussy, conducting his 
‘ Fétes’ at Queen’s Hall, fell foul of the changes in the time-signature, 
“ failed to pick up the rhythm again and, with a despairing look at the 
orchestra, stopped conducting, dropped his arms helplessly to his sides, 
with tears pouring down his cheeks, while we carried on to the end with- 
out him ”’. 

The latter part of the book treats of family affairs (there is an engaging 
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account of his courtship and his happy marriage), and of his conquest— 
not achieved at once—of the field of * light ” music, which had been his 
ambition ever since Academy days. R. GC. 


My Life in Two Worlds. By Francis Neilson. Two volumes: pp. 375 
and 319. (Appleton, Wisconsin: C. C. Nelson Publishing Company. 
1952-53-) 

The author, born at Birkenhead in 1867, has spent a multifarious life: 
he has been actor, playwright, member of Parliament and, for some years, 
a producer at Covent Garden. His experiences have included the picking 
up of a living by hook or by crook as a resourceless lad of eighteen in 
New York, and life as the husband of a prodigiously well-to-do Chicago 
heiress. In New York he won the friendship of Anton Seid! who took him 
to Bayreuth; at Bayreuth he was introduced to Lady de Grey who invited 
him to Covent Garden, and there he was a person of no small importance 
for four seasons, from 1900. 

In Parliament he was a left-winger—not a Socialist, he makes clear, but 
a Constitutional Radical and pacifist. ‘This is not the place in which to 
discuss his political activities: enough to say that he lays the blame for the 
1914 war on the Allies rather than the Central Powers and still refers to 
his old Liberal chiefs as warmongers, with undiminished rancour against 
Grey. In 1915 he decided to leave his native soil and, with his wife and 
family, sailed in a Dutch ship for America. There he found patronage 
for his lectures among the Irish-Americans and Germans, and became an 
American citizen. 

His wife divorced him, and he married a widow, Mrs. Edward Morris 
(Helen Swift), of Chicago, a woman remarkable for much else besides 
her wealth. To her there is now a memorial in Liverpool Cathedral 
with the inscription: “ To build greatly and to cause good music to re- 
sound herein was very dear to the heart of Helen Swift Neilson of the 
United States of America, 1869-1945.” She was, in fact, a generous 
benefactor of the cathedral; and it may be recalled that Fellowes’s edition 
of the Collected Vocal Works of William Byrd “is dedicated by Dr. 
Edmund H. Fellowes to the use of the Cathedral Church of Liverpool by 
desire of Francis Neilson Esq., whose generosity has facilitated its 
publication”. All that belongs to a later phase of the autobiography. 

Neilson went first to America as a steerage passenger with no prospects ; 
he came back after twelve years with his name made as an actor and with 
plays and opera librettos to his credit. His seventeenth chapter gives us 
his impressions of Bayreuth in 1897, a season in which Anton van Rooy 
first sang there as Wotan and Slezak as Siegfried. Gulbranson and Anna 
von Mildenburg were the Briinnhildes, and Marie Brema sang as Kundry. 
We hear a good deal about Seidl who, it seems, had once aspired to Eva 
Wagner’s hand, the attraction being reciprocal. Cosima Wagner, 
however, had disapproved, and nothing came of it. Seid! died in 1808, 
aged 48. 

At Bayreuth young Neilson happened to mention to Lady de Grey 
that he considered the Covent Garden stage to be a disgrace and the 
performances there, apart from the orchestra and the singers, unworthy 
of a metropolitan house. In London, where Neilson was Frohman’s 
stage director at the Duke of York’s Theatre, a telephone call came asking 
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him to see Higgins at Covent Garden. “ As a result of that meeting I 
was engaged as stage director for three years, with the promise that an 
entirely new stage and equipment would be installed.” 

The new opera of his first season was ‘ La Tosca’, sung by Ternina, 
Scotti and De Lucia and conducted by Mancinelli. Puccini came to 
London, and made himself a nuisance at rehearsals, ‘‘ plunging about 
from one artist to another, driving some of the singers to distraction . 
clapping ponderous hands to mark the time, stamping with an uncom- 
monly able-bodied pair of feet until the dust of ages rose out of the old 
stage’. During that season Neilson persuaded Puccini, more or less by 
subterfuge, to go to the Duke of York’s Theatre to see Belasco’s * Madame 
Butterfly ’. 

His attention was riveted on the Japanese pictures which preceded the piecs 

We trembled, not knowing at what moment he would bolt. He sat through all the 

performance and, although he had not understood a word of the dialogue, was 

wildly enthusiastic. 

Neilson is not flattering to the members of the Royal Opera Syndicate. 
‘* | had a company of the veriest tyros at opera that could be found any- 
where . . . Not one person connected with the management had the 
faintest idea of what was necessary for the production of an opera, old 
or new.” But he does not altogether agree with those who used to make 
fun of the audiences as attending for social and not musical ends. ‘* I do 
not think that a greater body of music-lovers could be found in any opera 
house in Europe than that which gathered in the cheaper parts of Covent 
Garden. This is not to say that in the stalls and the boxes there were not 
people who loved music as dearly as those who sat in the cheaper seats. 
I knew many excellent amateurs who attended regularly on their sub- 
scription nights.” 

A year or two later Neilson was plotting the establishment of a National 
Opera, but he was before his time. All that the syndicate was interested 


in was the “ Royal” season—67 performances ending in the last week of 


July—and there was so much prejudice against English voices that Neilson 
counts it a feather in his cap that he succeeded in getting Kirky Lunn a 
Covent Garden engagement. 

“There was no time for adequate rehearsal’, he says. ‘* Why do 
people who have played these parts for years need rehearsal ”’, asked the 
management. But he finds a good deal of satisfaction in retrospect. 

_ The marvel to me is that we did so well. Every German singer who took part 

in a Wagner opera admitted that the performances of ‘ Tannhauser ’ and ‘ Tristan ’ 

were superior to any given on the Continent; and in the last season, when * The 

Ring’ was performed with Richter, they were all loud in their praise. Even Ternina 

who was the severest critic of all—said the performances, taken as a whole, were finer 

than Bayreuth’s or Munich’s. Richter himself said that ‘ Rheingold ’ was the most 
beautiful thing he had ever seen. I left the Royal Opera Syndicate with a fairly 
complete stage, new and easily manageable scenery, correct costumes and innumer- 
able stage properties of a most durable and practical kind. These were assets that 
brought them a great deal of money; or, at least, were highly profitable to Rendal 


and Forsyth, for they utilized all these accoutrements for the opera seasons given 
under their management. 


‘ With all his regard for Seidl and Richter, Neilson maintains that the 
finest Wagner performances while he was at Covent Garden were given 
by Otto Lohse. “ His fires were always ablaze. The verve, the energy, 
the exuberance, the magnetism of Otto Lohse as a conductor were never 
equalled.” On the stage there were hitches and near-disasters from 
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time to time, and a comic account is given of an unlucky Ride of the 
Valkyries. (Those were days when papier-maché horses were mounted 
on trucks, and on their backs ballet-girls were rushed across the stage 
through pieces of scenery which did duty for clouds.) But such things 
happened all over Europe. At Vienna Mahler was conducting ‘ Sieg- 
fried’. Walking with Neilson across the Ringstrasse before the perform- 
ance he said: “I do hope the scenery will know you are present and 
will behave with discretion.” But in the third act it went awry, and a 
ragged piece hung swaying over Siegfried’s head while he gazed upon the 
sleeping Briinnhilde. 

One of the pictures in the book is a portrait of Ethel Smyth inscribed : 
“To the man who made ‘ Der Wald’.”” There is a whole chapter on 
the 1902 production of this opera. After rehearsals had begun Lady de 
Grey pressed for the production of two new French works, and ‘ Der 
Wald ° looked like being shelved. The composer was much perturbed. 

One night she came to me and told me to put on my hat and go with her to see 

Lady Warwick. In the cab she told me that she had a scheme which she was sure 

would work. She was not to be put off by what she called “ the French clique”. I 

sat in the cab while she went in to see Lady Warwick. In about twenty minutes she 

joined me. “It’s all right ’’, she said; ** there will be a message tomorrow at Covent 

Garden asking the date of the first performance of ‘ Der Wald’, as the King will 

wish to send a representative to it ”’. 

. . I was on the stage the next night when Lord de Grey came toward me, 
moving more quickly than usual. I could see that he was rather put out. ‘ Neilson’, 
he said, ** how soon can you produce * Der Wald’? ” I told him it could be done 
within a week, and he looked at me in amazement... ‘ Humph! Evidently I 
have been misinformed.” 

The explanation of the inscription on the portrait (a reproduction of 
Sargent’s famous drawing) is that the composer was a complete stranger 
to the practical needs of the stage. Her libretto and score were nearly 
bald so far as stage directions were concerned, and she had no idea of 
how the opening scene should be presented. ‘“‘ I invented the whole of 
the scene that took place upon the stage ”’, says Neilson, ‘‘ and Ethel Smyth 
knew so little about stage effects that she never ceased being amazed at 
what was done during rehearsal’’. Neilson informs us that the first 
scenario of ‘ The Wreckers ’ was his work. 

He puts down his departure from Covent Garden to Neil Forsyth’s 
machinations. ‘‘ Forsyth was determined to make things uncomfortable 
for me.” The gaiety of the town would have gained if the lawsuit he 
threatened had come off, but the case was settled out of court, in Neilson’s 


favour. 


Bruckner Brevier: Briefe, Dokumente, Berichte. By Alfred Orel. pp. 336. 
Vienna: Paul Kaltschmid. 1953.) 


There exist two collections of Bruckner letters, those edited by 
Graflinger and by Auer, and biographies by Graflinger, Decsey and 
Gollerich. Dr. Orel draws upon these, and his interesting collection of 
Bruckneriana also includes old concert-reports and other things long 
lost to sight. There is much to be said for such a documentary biography. 
Truly they speak for themselves, such things as the fifty-year-old 
Bruckner’s letter bemoaning that his salary as professor of musical 
theory at the Vienna Conservatory and court organist was not enough 
to prevent him from going hungry; his answer (* But what would 
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Dr. Hanslick say ? ’?) tosomeone who asked why in his Te Deum he had not 
used the third kettledrum he so much desired; his humble and ineffective 
letter to the butcher’s daughter at Linz asking for her hand in marriage 
(she was seventeen and he forty-one), and then his answer (“ My dea: 
fellow, I’ve no time—I’ve got my Fourth Symphony to write! ’’) to the 
friend who, dismayed by the disorder in Bruckner’s lodgings, asked why 
he did not marry; the retort to the poet who had complained that Bruck- 
ner had too often repeated his lines in a setting (“‘ You ought to have 
written more words!’’); the contemporary accounts of his ups and 
downs (the failure of the Fourth Symphony at a Mottl concert in 188: 
*‘in the whole hall scarcely a pair of hands moved ’’—and its success 
at Vienna in the same year, when the ‘ Wiener Abendpost’ said, 
“Since last Sunday Bruckner belongs to our most considerable 
composers ”’). 

Hanslick was not always the detractor he was to become. Bruckner’s 
F minor Mass was first performed at Vienna in 1872, and Hanslick wrote 
in his newspaper: ‘* The composition caused a sensation among lovers 
of music by its ingenious counterpoint and fugal work, as also by certain 
strikingly beautiful details.” There exists a copy of Schumann’s Mass, 
Op. 147, inscribed “in friendly memory” from Bruckner to Hanslick. 
The critic’s notice of the first performance, in 1873, of the C minor 
symphony, No. 2, was by no means hostile. But a few years later (1876 
** Because of my activity at the university as honorary lecturer in harmony 
and counterpoint Dr. Hanslick has become a malicious adversary otf 
mine’, writes Bruckner. By the time the Seventh Symphony reached 
Vienna Hanslick’s words for Bruckner’s art were, *‘ unnatural, inflated, 
morbid and pernicious”’. May we read into this and similar notices 
(in 1892 Hanslick found the Eighth Symphony an example of ** Katzen- 
jammerstil ’’) an effect of Brahms’s influence? Brahms could see never 
a saving grace in Bruckner who is, in a letter to Elisabeth von Herzo- 
genberg of 1885, “a poor crazy fellow, whom the St. Florian monks 
have on their conscience ’’ and whose vogue, in a letter written afte: 
Bruckner’s death, “is a fraud which will be forgotten in a couple of 
years”’. This last letter is a curiosity by reason of its extraordinary 
fierceness, revealing how keenly Brahms had felt the disparagement he 
had suffered at the hands of the Wagnerians. It is very human but 
indicative of anything but generosity in Brahms’s nature. — 

In another chapter we find Bruckner’s touchingly expansive letter of 
acknowledgement to Nikisch, after Nikisch’s performance of the Seventh 
Symphony at Leipzig; and also Richter’s own account of a famous 
incident—the radiant Bruckner’s offering to Richter, at a rehearsal of 
one of his symphonies, a thaler with the words, ‘ Take that and drink a 
glass of beer to my health!” Richter ever afterwards wore the coin 
attached to his watch-chain. 


The book contains a useful catalogue of Bruckner’s compositions with 
the dates of the revisions and of first performances (ten pages), and there 
is also a list of Bruckner performances by the Vienna Philharmonic from 
1872 to 1953. In no year since 1903 has his name been missing. In 


one year (1951) as many as eight performances were given of the Fourth 
Symphony. 


R. C. 
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Catalogue critique et descriptif des ouvrages théoriques sur la musique imprimés 
au xvi et au xvit siécles et conservés dans les bibliothéques suedoises. Par Ake 


Davidsson. Upsala, 1953. pp. 83. 


In 1948 Ake Davidsson came to the notice of librarians by publishing 
an excellent bibliography of Swedish music. In 1951 he completed 
Mitjana’s 1911 catalogue of the music in the Library of the Royal 
University at Upsala with two volumes that were fully worthy of the 
original. In 1952 he published a catalogue of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century music in Swedish libraries outside Upsala. Davidsson has now 
added to his laurels with this small catalogue of works on musical theory 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The catalogue is small in 
terms of numbers (108 items), not of bibliographical quality. The style 
is identical with that of his previous catalogues—linear transcription of 
the title, with courageous use of different types approximating to the 
original founts; summary of dedication, foreword, indices, etc.; location ; 
collation; and summary mention of copies in other libraries. 

Of most of the books a dozen or more copies are recorded, but some 
are distinct rarities: No. 30, Du Renau, ‘ Secret pour composer en 
musique par un art nouveau’, Paris, 1658 (unique); 53, Volckmar 
Leisring, ‘ Breviarium artis musices’, Jena, 1615 (unique in this new 
edition) ; 63, Konrad Matthaei, ‘ Kurtzer Bericht von den modis musicis ’, 
Koénigsberg, 1658 (unique in new edition); 70, Anon., ‘ Onderwysinghe 
van de principaelste grontregulen der musycke ’, Gouda, 1659 (unique). 
For these and other discoveries of similar interest, librarians and music- 
ologists will be grateful, but one may be permitted to wonder whether 
in some respect Davidsson’s zeal has not outrun his judgment. He has 
added enormously to his labour by scouring catalogues to record the 
existence in other libraries of comparatively common works such as 
Kircher’s ‘ Phonurgia’. He mentions the existence of nearly thirty 
other copies of this book, with page-references to the relevant catalogues. 
It is difficult to see the point of this. These references do not in any case 
amount to a complete census of known copies. There are, for instance, 
other copies of No. 93, Robert South’s ‘ Musica incantants ’, in both the 
Bodleian and the British Museum, but these are not given among the 
references. He makes frequent allusion to Becker’s summary list of 
musical literature printed in 1836, and to J. E. Matthew’s ‘ The Literature 
of Music’, 1896. The first was simply a handlist of books, not a library 
catalogue, and is now of very limited value; the second is an amiable, 
chatty little book based on the author’s own collection, dispersed in 
1906. These are instances of wasted labour. Similarly many of the 
books have already been described in minute bibliographical detail by 
such catalogues as those of Hirsch and Cortot. There seems little point 
in repeating it. To say this is not for an instant to decry the importance 
of these Swedish collections of music or Davidsson’s painstaking accuracy. 
But is it too much to hope that further work upon them will take the form 
of short-title catalogues revealing their presumably immense store of 
music and musical literature up to 1800 or 1830? A. H. K. 


Bibliografia musical brasileira (1820-1950). By Luis Heitor Correia de 
Azevedo in collaboration with Cleofe Person de Matos and Mercede 
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de Moura Reis. Rio de Janeiro, 1952 (Bibliografia IX, in Colecio 
BI, published by the ‘ Instituto nacional do livro’). 

A bibliography of Brazilian music has long been overdue and Correia 
de Azevedo and his collaborators are to be congratulated on their book, 
which will be most useful to librarians and specialists in Latin-American 
music. It should also form a welcome corrective to the idea still prevalent 
in England that there was no music in Brazil before Villa-Lobos. The 
book contains 1,639 entries divided into twelve sections: 1, Bibliography 
and Phonography; 2, Ethnography and Folklore; 3, History; 4, Aes- 
thetics, etc.; 5, Musicians; 6, Instruments; 7, Voice and Song; 8, Sacred 
Music; 9, Musical Therapy; 10, Compendiums and Tracts; 11, Diction- 
aries and Encyclopedias; 12, Miscellaneous. The scope of the entries is 
two-fold: writings about Brazilian music by authors of all nations, writings 
about all kinds of music by Brazilians. The latter reveal a remarkable 
range of interest, from Palestrina to Pick-Mangiagalli. By far the largest 
sections are 2, 3, 4 and 5. The general level of compilation, editing anc 
indexing is most competent. Two curiosities in section I] may be 
mentioned: No. 5 cites Grove’s 1940 edition as mentioning only three 
Brazilian composers; No. 10 is a * Dicionario musical’, by a certain 


Isaac Newton, published at Maccio in 1904. A. 36. &. 


Manuskripte, Briefe, Dokumente, von Scarlatti bis Stravinsky. Catalogue ot 
the Louis Koch collection of musical autographs. Commentary by 
Dr. Georg Kinsky. pp. 361. (Stuttgart: Felix Krais. London: 
Heinrich Eisemann. 1953. £4 4s. 


Louis Koch (1862-1930) was a well-to-do Frankfurt jeweller with 
far-ranging interests. He collected rings, pictures, pottery and books on 
artistic crafts. His collection of musical autographs began with a number 
of Beethoven pieces acquired from Carl Meinert of Dessau (later Fran- 
furt). Some of the most precious additions came from the collection 
formed by Siegfried Ochs (1858-1929), founder and conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Choir. These include a Bach cantata (‘ Gott, wie 
dein Name’, No. 171), Mozart’s * Der Schauspieldirektor ’, Beethoven's 
piano sonata in A, Op. 101, the whole of Schubert’s ‘ Winterreise * and 
his last three sonatas. Furthermore, Koch acquired a Haydn Symphony 
(the one in Ep from the Paris set, No. 84), and Beethoven’s Diabelli 
Variations. Later on were added Brahms’s second Symphony and 
Strauss’s * Till Eulenspiegel’. Acquisitions continued to be made afte: 
Koch’s death, the last being Stravinsky’s revised version of ‘ Petroushka ” 

1948). _ The collection belongs to Koch’s daughter, Madame Marie 
Floersheim of Wildegg-in-Aargau, Switzerland. 

The catalogue, presented in a stately form, is the work of Georg Kinsky 
completed after his death by Marc-André Souchay. The annotations 
are elaborate, and the tome is enriched by twenty-one facsimiles, some of 
them extensive (one Schubert song, ‘ Sehnsucht’, 1815, O.E.D. 310, is 
complete The Schubertiana include a sketch for the piano-duet Fan- 
tasy in F minor, O.E.D. 940. The letters include a particularly impres- 
sive Beethoven collection. ‘* Die Sammlung Koch ”’, said Stefan Zweig 
very justly, ist eine europaische Angelegenheit ”’. 


R. C. 
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A Garland for the Queen: Songs for mixed vowes. (Stainer & Bell. 1953. 
12s. 6d. 

The sequel is hardly ever as cogent a work of art as its prototype. 
When the Arts Council announced that it had commissioned ten poets 
and ten composers to collaborate in writing unaccompanied part-songs 
in commemoration of the Coronation, not a few heads were shaken in 
foreboding. * The Triumphs of Oriana’ were the unmistakable 
prototype, and they stand by themselves as a great tribute to a great 
Queen (though E. H. Fellowes pointed out that they contain by no 
means their composers’ best work). The first sequel, as far as is known, 
was the set of choral songs for Queen Victoria, composed at the turn of 
the century, and now the prey of a hundred dusty cupboards and more 
second-hand bookshop shelves. Yet the gesture of homage in song is a 
sincere one from every Englishmen, since both monarchy and choirs 
are near to the national heart. Even though we feared that the poets 
would flood their composers with high-sounding, associative images of 
a sort quite useless for music, we hoped (albeit pessimistically) for the 
best. 

In the event, * A Garland for the Queen’ does not have to be set 
against other similar tributes, though it followed a selection from the 
‘Triumphs ’ at its first performance on Coronation Eve. History shows 
that both the * Triumphs’ and the * Choral Songs > honoured monarchs 
ripe in years and achievement; * A Garland’ pays tribute to a young 
queen, admired as much for herself as for what she represents. Poets 
and composers could not ignore the happiness and the young zest of 
the occasion: 

* What is it like to become a queen 
When the leaves of life are sull fresh and green?” 
Clifford Bax). 
*O morning light enfold a morning throne! ”’ 
Christopher Fry). 
* Spring at this hour 
Moves into summer. 
Children awake 
Soon to look down 
On a story-book town.” 
Paul Dehn). 
‘ For our land is a land of lingering winter, 
Bless’d with the Spring for Queen.” 
Christopher Hassall). 
and a similar image, by chance: 
* A thousand years and who knows how 
Bright flower breaks from charnel bough.” 
Louis Macneice). 

The image of morning, associable with the Queen’s youth, runs like 
a connecting link through the ‘Garland’. And the music has matched 
this spirit in freshness and virility. The most successful songs are those 
with the simplest texts. Henry Reed’s light, stimulating but not too 
associative verse— 
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** Shine, silent flower, 
Brilliant bird, sing out . . . 
Shine, field and lawn 

Glittering song, fly on. . . 
—has moved Bliss to lithe, full-blooded, completely unmannered music 
that gathers force gradually from its start with female voices alone, to 
culminate in a broad C major conclusion. Christopher Fry, a notorious 
word-bibber, restrains the verbal music and supplies Tippett with two 
quatrains fit for the close polyphonic texture he might be expected to 
prefer (one assumes that the composers specified their requirements, for 
examples of such coincidence in matter as well as manner are the rule 
in this collection). Dehn’s Blakeish stanzas grow happily on Berkeley's 
carefree tree, as does De la Mare’s elegant, coloured verse on the sonorous, 
nostalgic harmony of Howells’s eight polyphonic branches. Vaughan 
Williams’s poem is a tender, associative one by Ursula Wood, which 
suits the music because the harmonic and melodic impact are adapted to 
its tone of voice. V.W. acknowledges a debt to Stanford’s ‘ Blue Bird ’, 
a slight one, for his piece is wholly original. Macneice and Rawsthorne 
offer a short, very attractive canzonet. 

‘* A thousand years and none the same 
Since we to light and love-light came.” 

Is this a reference to A.D. 973 when our country was first named as 
Engla-land? The * Garland’ ends with a sober piece by Hassall and 
Rubbra, whose basic procedures move the hearer as this composer so 
individually and unpredictably knows how. 

The chief difference between this collection and Morley’s lies in their 
dependence on counterpoint, and our prevailing reliance on homophony. 
The most interesting, and in quality the finest, of the new songs are the 
ones that dabble most seriously in polyphonic ideas: the contributions by 
Bliss, Tippett, Howells, Rubbra. Fifty years ago block-chords were our 
natural habitation; in 1953 we have returned, or advanced, to a contra- 
puntal frame of mind. Did these four, and to a lesser extent some of the 
others, take most trouble over their commissions, or are they the most 
original, or the most contemporary in their vocal writing? They are 
the most effective. 

The publishers have treated the collection handsomely, printing 
music and words clearly on firm paper, which is a pleasure to handle, 
and enclosing the whole in an art-paper cover, with a charming green 
and gold face. WS M. 


” 


Sonata da chesa. For viola d’amore and organ. By Frank Martin. 
(Universal Edition.) Six Monologues from Hofmannsthal’s ‘ Jeder- 
mann’. For baritone (or contralto) solo and orchestra. By Frank 
Martin. (Universal Edition.) 

Neither of these works is new. The sonata, which has had to wait 
fifteen years for publication, appears in its original form, although the 
composer has recently made an arrangement of the organ part for string 
orchestra. Naturally no substitute is possible for the seven-stringed viola 
d’amore, so that performances of either version are likely to be infrequent, 
and this is a pity, for the work is in the composer’s best vein. Martin’s 
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gifts may not dazzle, but he is nevertheless gifted; he is not very inventive 
and his melodies are rarely memorable, but his ideas belong to their 
harmonic basis and he shapes his movements in conformity with them. 
This kind of honesty may seem elementary, but too many composers 
force on their melodic material distinctive rhythmic patterns for which 
the underlying musical thought gives no occasion, in the vain hope that 
the contrasts and developments of sonata form will emerge. As the title 
suggests, each movement of Martin’s sonata preserves a single character. 
The first is an Andante which leads, by way of a long cadenza, to a canonic 
** alla Francese > movement with a trio in the form of a musette. Last 
comes an Adagio, much of which echoes the opening Andante, and the 
work is rounded off with an extension of the chordal coda which in one 
form or another closes each movement. The structure of the work, 
particularly of the outer movements, is quite simply that of the viola’s 
melodic line, which dominates while remaining properly related to and 
dependent upon its accompaniment. Since Martin shows his musician- 
ship nowhere so well as in the construction of his long, flexible melodic 
periods, the result is quite admirable. The sonata is on a modest scale, 
the whole lasting only thirteen and half minutes, but it is not surprising 
that in the later and more ambitious works for solo stringed instruments, 
such as the Ballade for Violoncello and the Violin Concerto, this lyrical 
approach to form proves itself capable of expansion and gives rise to 
Martin’s best music. 

The Monologues, which Martin set in 1943, are concerned with 
Everyman’s thoughts in the face of death, his regret for worldly goods, his 
repentance and prayer to his Saviour to intercede for him in the last 
judgment. Such a text certainly invites austere treatment, but it does 
not justify such a literal application of the motto “ prima le parole, dopo 
la musica” as we find here. The six recitatives are supported almost 
entirely chordally, very often by successions of minor triads, with or 
without additions. It is honest enough work as far as it goes, even impres- 
sive at first encounter, but a glum sound was never a substitute for a 
musical idea and the suspicion arises that the composer has sought in 
hard-bitten understatement a way round his inventive deficiencies. For 
this reason the irreproachably serious music, as in the case of the oratorios 
‘Et in terra pax’ and ‘ Golgotha’, seems inadequate to the high themes 
it is intended to illumine. O. W.N. 


John Gardner: Symphony No. 1 in D minor. Full score. (Oxford 
University Press, 18s.) 

John Gardner’s first symphony is an exciting and interesting work 
though it proceeds along conventional lines and presents no problems. 
Nothing in it could be said to be experimental or even outrageous, but 
it has about it a freshness that comes from enthusiasm and competence. 
The woodwind is trebled with the addition of an extra flute, English 
horn, bass clarinet and double bassoon. The usual quartet of horns is 
retained, but the rest of the brass consists of three trumpets, three trom- 
bones and tuba. A harp is thrown in amongst the strings for good 
measure, and later also a celesta and xylophone are called for. The first 
movement is in a congenial sonata-form with a remarkably well-devised 
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development and a gratefully abbreviated recapitulation. An atmosphere 
of lugubrious eloquence pervades it, deriving from the opening theme, 
of which the gypsy flavour and solid squareness of notation never seem to 


disappear. All the material of the movement arises apparently out of 


this main theme by a gradual process of, as it were, evolution, so that 
one feels the effect of looking at a family album and seeing likenesses 
passed from ancestor to offspring. Nothing is wasted, and the most 
insignificant pieces of transitional note-knitting are harped on again and 
again till they are justified to distraction. 

The other movements are a Scherzo, a Lento and a Finale (allegro 
molto). The Scherzo is as economically conceived as the first movement, 
and has a buoyant rustic quality, owing to its lingering lovingly in one 
key at a time, and indulging in cheeky country cross-rhythms. The slow 
movement is a charming treatment of a charming tune. It might well 
be called a homage to Bax and Vaughan Williams. The suavity of its 
affectionate, if melancholy, undulations is not even perturbed by an 
entrance of the melody so decapitated as to recall ‘ Three Blind Mice’ 


The Finale is a boisterous and stimulating movement, reminiscent of 


one of those dances where people don middle-European peasant costume 
and stamp their feet frantically. The main theme of the first movement 
still exerts its influence, and appears triumphantly in the brass at the 
very end. Asa whole this is an excellent symphony, with no pretensions, 
no bombast. It has magical moments, beautifully-wrought climaxes 
and a luxurious orchestration which, though full, is deft, especially in 
the treatment of the percussion. P.A. T. 


Bach's Art of Fugue. Arranged for chamber ensemble by Leonard Isaacs. 
Score. (Augener, 30s.) 
Nowadays there presumably is fairly general agreement that ‘ The 
Art of Fugue’ is meant to be played, that it is keyboard music, and that 
a performance at one sitting—on the pianoforte at any rate—is wellnigh 


intolerable. Mr. Isaacs’s arrangement ‘‘ was made with the intention of 


providing the public with a version which should be at the same time 
more colourful than the arrangement for piano and more accessible than 
that for full orchestra’. Tovey’s thunderings against orchestrations are 
therefore, in this case, mainly irrelevant, though the demand for bass 
flute and oboe d’amore, as well as flute, oboe and bassoons, string 
quartet, bass and harpsichord, does not make this version too easily 
accessible. 

The disentangling of the contrapuntal lines is not all gain. In the 
case of the sublime triple fugue (Contrapunctus VIII) Tovey has very 
pertinently remarked that “ the listener will understand the aesthetic 
values of the work better if he regards this combination as a single idea 
than if he persists in trying to keep the threads separate: in other words, 
than if he refuses to follow the composer’s intention of pulling the whole 
together.” Here any colourful arrangement of individual voices, be it 
done even with Mr, Isaacs’s exquisite taste and judgment, is bound to 
militate against this process. Again there are several passages where 
clarification throws into relief lines that were never intended for it. At 
the last three bars of Contrapunctus III, for example, the two upper 
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parts, here given to flute and viola, are certainly no great shakes as 
independent lines, with their apparently arbitrary wobblings. On the 
keyboard the passage turns out to be one of Bach’s most characteristic 
devices, whereby the pseudo-counterpoint maintains quaver movement 
up and down a sonorously sustained chord. Bars 40-1 in the first fugue 
are, again, keyboard writing par excellence. 

Mr. Isaacs has decided to omit the unfinished fugue, and he ends 
with the four-voiced triple fugue (XI). Sensibly enough, he has placed 
the four canons each in front of the fugue which exhibits the same kind 
of counterpoint. He does not follow Tovey to the extent of preferring 
the earlier Berlin version of the canon by inversion and augmentation, 
and his varied instrumentation, with an added right-hand part for the 
keyboard, goes some way to mitigate its tedium. 

Here follow a few other points of no great weight. The arrangement 
of bars 19-22 of the third fugue seems to set at naught the contrast, 
beloved by Bach, brought about by the alternation of the two upper voices 
in a sequence, so that now one voice of the double counterpoint and now 
the other is uppermost. To give each of the two phrases exclusively to 
one instrument seems clumsy, though, of course, the editor is aware of 
the sense of the original. The “ stile francese ” of the sixth fugue brings 
the usual editorial problems. Admittedly there are places where on 
idiomatic grounds it is difficult to apply it, but there is surely no reason 
for not double-dotting the crotchets in the first three bars and at all 
similar places? Bars 18, 26 and 65 are the ones where Tovey could not 
swallow the double dot. The reader might care to look them up and 
see if more than a single one causes him any uneasiness. 

In order to end with XI, Mr. Isaacs has put the two mirror-fugues 
XII and XIII before it. For aesthetic reasons XIII is now the first of 
the two, but the alteration has caused both fugues to be wrongly num- 
bered. Both versions are in each case given, with suitably varied instru- 
mentation for the “ inversus ”’. Bach’s free parts in the keyboard version 
of NIII (here called XII) are not used. 

There can be little doubt that if the whole work must be digested at 
once this version gives the ordinarily intelligent listener the most scholarly 
and agreeable means of doing so. 


Five Spring Songs. By Geoffrey Bush. (Novello, 2s. 6d. each.) A Song 
of Praise. By Geoffrey Bush. (Elkin, 2s. 6d.) Three Lyrics by 
Christina Rossetti. By C. Armstrong Gibbs. (O.U.P., 3s. each.) 
The Palatine Coast. By Bernard Stevens. (Lengnick, 4s. 6d.) Le 
Faune et la Bergére. Suite for voice and piano. By Igor Stravinsky. 
Boosey and Hawkes, 6s. Album of Tenor Songs (New Imperial 
Edition). (Boosey and Hawkes, 10s.) 

Geoffrey Bush’s first song, ‘ Diaphenia ’, is a more mannered and less 
ardent expression of love than Walker’s or Stanford’s, and relies on an 
intelligent flexibility in the singer’s attitude to rhythms. But it has a 
lively charm. The second, ‘ Lay a garland on my hearse’, is an im- 
pressive, immediately striking song, with every note telling. | * What 
thing is love’ flashes brightly and breathlessly past, while “ Weep you 
no more’ has a nicely turned line above harmony which does not 
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disdain simple eaphonies but which is ever ready to add some unexpected 
colour. The last song, ‘ Now the lusty spring is seen’, is full of a turbu- 
lent, extravert enthusiasm in a style which is very much Bush’s own. 
The same uninhibited brightness lends a real jubilation to Herbert's 
song of praise (‘ Let all the world’). All the songs are for high voice 
—up to A. 

Armstrong Gibbs brings a mind as musical as ever to his songs. 
His distinguished harmony ranges from the austere to the luscious in 
the first song, ‘ The Lamb and the Dove’. In yet another ‘ Birthday ° 
his rapture is well sustained, and in the third, ‘Gone were but the 
winter ’, he well captures a simple happiness in musing. All these songs 
are truly lyrical, their declamation and melody being fused together in a 
way that none but real skill achieves. The compass is again fairly high. 

Montague Slater has written the words for Bernard Stevens’s songs, 
which are described in their sub-title as “ folkish’’. But despite their 
strophic plan they show craft in their artlessness. The third, ‘ May 
Day Carol’, is an exhilarating tarantella. 

The young Stravinsky speaks with a heavy German accent, and is 
prolix at that; but there are many moments of individual beauty and 
atmosphere, notably at the beginning of the last of these three songs. 
They tell with a suitably uncritical vivacity of first love. They are well 
worth the singing (again by a high voice) and, except for the last song 
which is not piano music, the playing. The words are in Russian, 
French and German only. 

Sydney Northcote’s edition of tenor songs offers a remarkably com- 
prehensive value for money. There are some interesting pairings of 
settings of the same words—Schubert’s ‘ Wohin’ with Loder’s delightful 
but little-known song, and Schumann’s ‘ Du bist wie eine Blume’ with 
Frank Bridge’s ‘ E’en as a lovely flower’, Other noteworthy items are 
Caccini’s ‘ Amarylis ’ and Pilkington’s ‘ Rest, sweet nymph ’, and there 
is a fine song by Rachmaninov. It is unfortunate that the French could 
not be represented. The words are English only. 


Sonatina for Recorder and Piano. By Malcolm Arnold. (Paterson, 3s. 6d.) 
Three Sketches for Flute and Piano. By Howard Ferguson. (Boosey 

& Hawkes, 3s.) Theme and Variations for two Trumpets, Horn and 
Trombone. By John Gardner. (O.U.P., 7s. 6d.) Irish Lament for 
Violoncello and Piano. By E. J. Moeran. (Novello, 2s. 6d.) The Owl 

and the Pussy-Cat. For speaker, flute, cello and guitar. By Humphrey 
Searle. (O.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 
Malcolm Arnold has given us exactly the right length (7} minutes 
and texture in his engaging sonatina. It has three movements: an 
ingeniously constructed cantilena, an expressive chaconne and a sly 
rondo. The whole shows a lively wit in a suitably lucid and airy style. 
Of even tinier length are Howard Ferguson’s pieces, but each has a well 
differentiated character. They make grateful music, suave and meticulous 
in their harmony. The last, based on a Hindu melody about cuckoos, 
is especially delightful. John Gardner’s Variations are an adventure for 
players (good ones) and listeners alike—an extremely competent essay 
in high spirits. Each variation is sharply defined, the most surprising, 
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given the medium, being the habanera. The last section is a vigorous 
six-eight fugue complete with a dash—the right word here—of stretto 
and a quiet flicker of an ending. These are late days for the simple- 
hearted luxuries of near-Celtic melodies; Moeran’s technically easy 
piece makes a shapely and unpretentious memorial. Searle is sufficiently 
assured in his dodecaphonic idiom to dare to use it for humorous purposes. 
How many of the believers do? Above the twanging guitar the flute 
(or violin) and cello (or viola) discourse insinuatingly and the narrative 
is of indefinite pitch—rather more “ sprech’’ than “ gesang”’. How 
would Lear find himself in this galley? Rather amused, probably. 


Six Sonatas. For violin and harpsichord (or piano). By Leclair, edited by 
Mare Pincherle. Bass realized by Laurence Boulay. (Editions de 
P?Oiseau-Lyre and United Music Publishers. 12s. to 16s. each.) 

The issue of these six sonatas, an event of importance, shows that a 
scholarly edition and a performing edition can be one and the same thing. 
The keyboard part gives the figuring and the violin line exactly as 
Leclair wrote it. The violin part has the appoggiaturas written out and 
Leclair’s ‘* + ” sign interpreted either as a trill or as a “ tremblement 
d’un ou deux battements”’ as appropriate. Professor Pincherle ought, 
perhaps, at the expense of insulting some players to have told them all 
to begin the trills on the upper auxiliary. Some tastes may find the 
realization of the continuo a little thin here and there, and there is a 
tendency to make dominant sevenths out of leading-note chords; this is 
often harmless enough and indeed often implied, but it is a mistake to do 
it apparently automatically. As for the music itself, it is a revelation, 
not only for its athletic grace and beauty of phrase, which one would 
expect, but also for its frequent flashes of fire and pathos and even, on 
occasion, of majesty. The reviewer thought to assist purchasers by 
noting outstanding movements but soon found that every sonata had its 
riches to offer. If one only must be chosen, it should perhaps be the 
third of this series (G minor, from the 2nd set, dated 1728), the first 
movement of which contains astonishing chromatic interrupted cadences 
and the final allegro storms magnificently home. But as one writes one 
thinks again of the brilliant A major sonata, the sixth of this series, with 
its fantastic figuration in the first movement and its fifth movement, 
consisting of a moto-perpetuo version of the fourth, making a splendidly 
flamboyant recital piece. 

The sonatas are a selection from sets dating from 1723 to 1738; 
all are recorded on Oiseau-Lyre discs. Leclair describes the second, 
with its strikingly pathetic opening ground-bass, as being suitable also 
for flute. 


Bagatelle in By. For piano. By Beethoven. Edited by Jack Werner. 
Bosworth, 2s.) Jntroduction and Waltz. For piano. Attributed to 
Beethoven. Edited by Jack Werner. (Bosworth, 3s.) Masks and 
Suite for Piano. By Arthur Bliss. (Curwen, 6s. and 5s. 6d.) Study 
and Toccata. For piano. By Arthur Bliss. (Curwen, 3s. and 
3s. 6d.) Ballad and Fantasia on ‘ Farnaby’s Dreame’. For piano. 
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By Bernard Stevens. (Lengnick, 3s. 6d. each.) Orb and Sceptr 

By William Walton. Arranged for piano by Roy Douglas and foi 

organ by William McKie. (O.U.P., 3s. and 3s. 6d.) 

‘ Hitherto unpublished ”’ is not strictly true of the Beethoven Baga- 
telle, which appears in the supplement to the complete edition as 
“© Clavier-Stiick (B dur)’. But one is grateful to Mr. Werner for bring- 


ing to general light this minute but thoroughly characteristic piece of 


late Beethoven. Again, the first thing one sees inside the cover of the 
‘hitherto unpublished ’’ Introduction and Waltz is a facsimile of its 
first appearance in an unspecified London magazine in 1835, where it is 
marked “ never published before’. Its authenticity seems to rest on 
assertion alone. The reviewer can only say that it appears to him to be 
most unlikely to be the work of a composer of any calibre at all, let alone 
Beethoven—secure in the knowledge that the correspondence columns 
will take care of the facts if there are any. 

Curwen’s have reissued, after substantial revision by the composer, 
four representative piano works by Sir Arthur Bliss which were originally 
published in the 1g20s. The Study is dated and not very interesting, 
but the rest are highly successful. What is it that enables them to stand 
when so many of their date have fallen? Mainly, it is clear, the fact that 
they are admirably constructed, there being certain traces that Bliss is 
too much of a composer to kick over. There is also the point, which still 
perhaps applies today, that, however fashionably farouche the writing 
is on occasion, the music always has an ear sympathetic to the sonorities 
of the piano. ‘ Masks’ for the non-virtuoso is the best suite. The 
‘Suite for the Piano’ is also capital music but rather difficult. The 
‘Toccata’ is again a first-class concert piece. There is not much com- 
parable piano music of this period. 

Bernard Stevens is also not afraid of the big scale. His ‘ Ballad’, 
from the commercial point of view, suffers the disadvantage of looking 
both more complicated in structure and more difficult technically than 
itis. Stevens’s obvious strength lies in his contrapuntal facility whereby 
he can fashion music of some length and power out of melodic phrases 
not in themselves remarkable. This piece begins and ends with a pair 
of themes in slow tempo, which in the central section are broken up into 
increasingly irregular rhythmic patterns which surge along finely, though 
relying rather heavily on sequences. It makes a solid and striking concert 
item with a well-timed climax. Though the ‘ Fantasia’ is on Farnaby’s 
well-known piece it is certainly not in an Elizabethan idiom. Its sections, 
which are interesting and perpetually resourceful essays in rhythm and 
counterpoint, are as close to variations as those of many contemporaries, 
and technically they are very manageable. The work ends surprisingly 
with a sonorous quasi-fugal three-part invention. The range of tonality 
is wide, but it was Farnaby with his wonderful change at the end of his 
first phrase who set that ball rolling. 

Very far from self-communing is Walton’s Coronation March. It is 
in the mould of ‘ Crown Imperial ’, though with a squarer second theme. 


Its main features are lively rhythm and some athletic trimmings of 


counterpoint, for which the organ arrangement has the greater room. 
The March is a notable declension from ‘ Pomp and Circumstance ’— 
a product perhaps of a Recessional that has receded too far. 
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Aria. For organ. By Alex Paepen. (O.U.P., 2s.). Meditation. For 
organ. By Edmund Rubbra.  (Lengnick, 2s.) Introduction, 
Variations and Finale on ‘God Save the Queen’. By W. T. Best. 
Hinrichsen, 3s. 

‘Aria’, in its gently meandering melody and chromatic harmony, 
is a surprising recrudescence of the Karg-Elert style, not without charm 
and technically simple. Rubbra offers a new ‘ Fantasia on one note’, 
this one on a pedal C. A scrap of theme, characterized by a mordent, is 
woven in expressive convolutions above it with a typical blend of 
angularity and smoothness. ‘This distinguished and beautiful piece is of 
no technical difficulty, but it requires a smoothly-judged registration in 
its brief rise and fall. Best’s period piece, complete with angelic harpings 
and pompous fugue, has only a comic value nowadays, though it is 
written with a competent workmanship as sound as that of the organs it 
was intended for. 


In the Beginning. For mixed chorus a-capella with mezzo-soprano solo, 
By Aaron Copland. Choral Score. (Boosey & Hawkes, 5s. 6d.) 
Hear my prayer, O God. Anthem for S.M.A.T.B. | By Adrian 
Batten, arranged by Watkins Shaw. (O.U.P., gd.) Three Carols. 
For mixed voices unaccompanied. By Peter Wishart. (O.U.P., 
is. 4d.) The Twenty-third Psalm. For soprano solo and S.A.T.B. 
unaccompanied. By Vaughan Williams, arranged by John Church- 
ill. (O.U.P., gd.) Almighty Word. For congregation, choir and 
organ. By Tallis and Vaughan Williams, arranged by Anthony 
Scott. (O.U.P., gd.) 

To set the stark majesty of the first chapter of Genesis might well 
give pause to any composer even having Copland’s technique. This 
setting begins with the solo “‘ in a gentle narrative manner, like reading 
a familiar and oft-told story’. The chorus is largely homophonic, the 
writing now diatonic for long stretches and again plunging into changes 
of key seemingly reckless for unaccompanied singing. There is no 
doubting the impressiveness of the intention, which a first-class choir 
has only to realize to be sure of success. 

‘Hear my prayer’ is a lovely “ silver age’? anthem of a delicacy of 
harmony worthy of Gibbons. It is not, however, without surprises in its 
dissonances and in one pair of octaves. The editor, by occasional inter- 
changing, has made a mezzo-soprano and an alto part out of the original 
two alto parts. There is a “ verse ” for the upper four voices and a truly 
exquisite final section: “ then would I fly away and be at rest”. The 
organ may give support as desired. Technically the anthem is well 
within the range of any choir versed in the style (as what choir worth 
the name is not nowadays ?). 

Peter Wishart’s carols must be mentioned for their buoyant freshness 
and charm. At the first sight of ancient words like ‘ There is no rose of 
such virtue’ one fears a new crop of modal pastiche, but a few bars of 
Wishart and one is safe. Modality is no longer modish. These carols, 
the first of sober joy, the second pensive, the third a jubilant carillon, 
will seem to a reasonably experienced choir to strike a vein of harmonic 
idiosyncrasy stimulating, singable and audible. The spacing of voices is 
sometimes daring but always effective. 
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The setting of the twenty-third psalm is an excerpt from * Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ of a happy and static beauty. Ifa soloist is not available the 
arrangement can be performed by allotting the solo to first sopranos and 
the soprano chorus part to second sopranos. The music is quite easy. 
It is difficult confidently to allocate responsibility for ‘ Almighty Word ’. 
The tune is Tallis’s “as set by Vaughan Williams ” and is arranged for 
congregation, choir and organ by Anthony Scott. At all events, the 
result is a suitably sturdy and indeed majestic hymn-anthem for Advent 
and general use. The congregational part can be omitted if necessary 
since, for the most part, it is duplicated by the choral tenor part. 


Symphonic Prelude: ‘ The Magic Island’ and Concerto Grosso No. 1 in Bb. 

By William Alwyn. Miniature Scores. (Lengnick, 3s. 6d. 
Overtures: Pharamond and Alexander Severus. By Handel, arranged 
for string orchestra by Anthony Collins. Scores. (Francis, Day & 
Hunter.) Concertos: No. 1 in G minor and No. 13 in D. By Avison, 
arranged and edited by Arthur Milner. Scores. (O.U.P., 4s. 6d. 
and 6s.) Ritual Dances from * The Midsummer Marriage’. By Michael 
Tippett. Miniature Score. (Schott, 10s. 6d.) 

William Alwyn’s two pieces show his mastery of orchestral technique 
in wholly dissimilar styles. The Concerto Grosso borrows a prepon- 
derance of solo instrumentation, but little else, from the eighteenth 
century. The first movement, structurally nothing but a fanfare in Bp, 
makes its points with zest and a brilliant clarity of effect. The second 
movement is an ingratiating siciliano and the fairly extended last move- 
ment hovers on the brink of quoting the first, relapsing (though, perhaps, 
this is not the word for so forthright a piece) into it at the end. The 
orchestration is economical: a concertino of flute, oboe (doubling cor- 
anglais), two horns, trumpet, percussion and violin—and a ripieno of 
strings. In contrast ‘ The Magic Island’ (it is Prospero’s) is a full-blown 
essay in luxurious impressionism, a little elaborate, perhaps, for its 
melodic resources but full of beautiful sounds that give delight and 
hurt not. 

The orchestral excerpt from Tippett’s new opera consists of four 
dances—one to each season—each with its exordium and the whole 
rounded with a prelude and a postlude on the same material. As the 
dances themselves are subtly interlinked the music can stand more 
firmly as a concert piece than many ballet suites. The music itself is 
complex both in its persistent contrapuntal elaboration and in its brilliant 
scoring (for virtuoso players, especially in the woodwind), which bears 
in its detail the marks of long and loving care. A hieratic repetition being 
the essence of ritual, each movement stays with us long enough for 
musical coherence, but the constant variations in the presentation of 
each repeat bespeak a subtle and masterful mind. One looks inevitably 
but in vain for traces of Stravinsky. Tippett’s scoring, though abounding 
in original effects, is much less broken up, and the rhythms, though 
sometimes elaborate to a degree, swirl and play over a basic pulse that 
avoids artificial hiccoughs. One cannot help wondering whether much 
of this writing may not go for nothing in the theatre, but that for the 


moment is neither here nor there. This well-printed score contains a 
splendid piece of music. 
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One could be more enthusiastic about Avison’s concertos for strings 
did they not arrive by the same post as Handel’s two overtures, very 
competently arranged for string orchestra without continuo by Anthony 
Collins. These, particularly in their allegro sections, show up Avison’s 
lack of stamina rather cruelly. So much apart, there is some interest in 
both the concertos. In the first one, for instance, the second adagio 
turns out to be a dramaticallly heightened version of the first, while the 
D major concerto opens with a suave Italian andante and ends, in its 
march-like last movement, with an unmistakably English turn of speech. 
The continuo part has been dropped, the editor having filled out the 
parts in those unspecified places where this is necessary. It is difficult 
to believe in some of the grace-notes written with bars through their 
tails. They seem altogether more likely to be ordinary quaver or semi- 
quaver appoggiaturas. 


New Pocket Scores. In the Eulenburg edition (London, 36 Dean 
Street, W. 1), have recently appeared: 

J. S. Bach’s Cantatas Nos. 21, 46, 119 and 123; J. Ch. Bach’s Sinfonia 
Concertante (two violins) in Ey; Gemirfiani’s Concerto Grosso in D, 
Op. 3, No. 1; Haydn’s Symphonies Nos. 31 and 48, and string quartets 
Op. 17, Nos. 1 and 3; Mozart’s Divertimento No. 15 in Bb, piano 
concerto in A, K. 414, wind and piano quintet in Eb, ‘ Schauspieldirektor ’ 
overture, and Adagio and Fugue for strings in C minor; Beethoven’s 
string trios Op. 9, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and string quartet in F (arranged from 
the piano sonata Op. 14, No. 1); Mendelssohn’s ‘Son and Stranger ’ 
overture; Schumann’s symphony in C, Op 61; Berlioz’s ‘ King Lear’ 
overture; Brahms’s C minor trio, Op. 101; and Ippolitov Ivanov’s 
* Caucasian Sketches ’, Op. 10. 

In the Chester edition (11 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1): Lennox 
Berkeley’s Serenade for strings; Joseph Horovisz’s Concertante for 
clarinet and strings. 

In Boosey & Hawkes’s edition: Stravinsky’s ‘The Fairy’s Kiss’, 
as revised in 1950; Polka and Fugue from Weinberger’s ‘ Schwanda ’. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘ Music & Letters’ 
‘THE LOST TRADITION’ 
Sir, 


To save space, I distinguish Fritz Rothschild and Arnold Goldsbrough 


by their initials. References to their letters in the October number of 


Music & LeTTers are by paragraphs; L.T. means ‘ The Lost Tradition ’. 
To save your readers’ time, I add that the conclusions of this letter are 
summarized in its last two paragraphs. 

F. R.4.—A side-issue, but not without interest. Long bar-lines occur 
on most pages of the * Messiah ’ autograph, and are common in ‘ Jephtha ’ 
and‘ Rinaldo’. They occur at irregular intervals, from one bar upwards: 
often at three bars, sometimes at five or seven. They appear to be a 
habit of Handel’s, and they call for a general explanation. F. R.’s 
explanation is unsatisfactory, for two reasons. 

In the first place, it is not general. It applies only to the first long 
bar-line in each movement; it leaves the subsequent irregularities 
unaccounted for. When thus applied, it means that the Hallelujah 
Chorus is in 3/1 throughout. 

Secondly, his explanation involves the assumptions stated in the 
following sentences: “* The first bar of this piece [And with His stripes] 
indicates four stresses, one on each of the four semibreves in this big bar. 
The rhythmic pattern as indicated in the first bar has to be maintained 
throughout the whole piece.” 

I do not know that F. R. has produced any evidence to support his 
first assumption (that this first long bar-line implies 4/1 time). As for 
the second (see L.T., p. 191-2), I said cautiously, in July, that I could 
find no authority for it. The authority is still not forthcoming. 

“A glance at the manuscript” seems a proper description of the 
amount of trouble involved in turning its pages over and counting a few 
bars here and there. Glance or no, I observed a body of facts, of which 
F. R. has not even succeeded in explaining one satisfactorily. Nor is he 
likely to arrive at a “ scholarly explanation ” of Handel’s scribal habits 
by examining those portions of the Tenbury MS that Handel did not 
write. The bulk of the manuscript (including ‘ And with His stripes ’) 
is not autograph; and so far as it is not autograph, it is irrelevant. It 
will remain irrelevant until someone has proved that Handel was dis- 
satisfied with his own long-barring, and told Smith to put it right. 

My own explanation (Music & Letrers, July, 1953, p. 263) is frankly 
conjectural, and I am not concerned to defend it. It nevertheless has 
two advantages over F. R.’s. It explains all the long bar-lines, and it is 
not based on dubious assumptions about stresses and rhythmic patterns. 

As far as possible I shall divide the rest of this letter into two sections, 
the first dealing with contemporary evidence, the second with Bach. 

A. G. 5-6 and F. R. 10-11: Heinichen on flexible demisemiquavers, 
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and Heinichen on tempo. ‘These are separate subjects, and are rightly 
so treated in L.T. In his letter F. R. has confused them so thoroughly 
that I almost despair of sorting them out. 


Flexivle demisemiquaiers 

Of playing demisemiquavers flexibly, or as if they were semiquavers, 
I wrote, * Heinichen appears to be the only authority”. I made a careful 
search myself, and my statement was supported by A. G. (in his broadcast 
review). F. R. now asserts that he also quoted ‘ Frescobaldi and 
Quantz on demisemiquavers”’. From F. R.’s broadcast of October 1oth 
it appears that the Frescobaldi quotation is that on L.T. 170, §9. 
Like F. R., I use Dolmetsch’s translation: 

In the Partite, when you find rapid divisions and expressive passages, it will be 
advisable to play slowly; the same observation applies to the Toccate. Those without 
divisions may be played a little more quickly, and it is left to the good taste and 
fine judgment of the player to regulate the Tempo. . . . 

The second sentence clears up the ambiguity of the first: Partite with 
divisions are to go at a slower tempo than those without divisions. 
Dolmetsch comments on p. 8: ‘‘ The Partite . . . differ in character; some 
should be played slowly, others fast.” Dannreuther’s translation (I. 49) 
is to the same effect. Pidoux, in the Barenreiter edition of Frescobaldi, 
translates thus: 

Man wird gut tun, ein breites Zeitmass fur die Partiten zu wahlen, in denen 
sich Passagen und ausdrucksvolle Stellen vorfinden. ... Dagegen spiele man 
ziemlich rasch die Partiten die keine Passagen enthalten. 

Here, as so often elsewhere, F. R. has taken a single sentence and 
disregarded its context. Frescobaldi says that short notes imply a slow 
tempo; not that they are played flexibly. His §5 makes this still clearer: 
when he wanted flexibility, he said so. 

F. R’s quotation from Quantz is the first one on L.T. 142; I discuss it 
more fully below, but it is to the effect that demisemiquavers imply 
‘“a moderate tempo”. Like Frescobaldi, Quantz is concerned with 
tempo; he supports one part of F. R’s formula, but not the flexible treat- 
ment of demisemiquavers. 

Thus, although it is true that F. R. has quoted ‘ Frescobaldi and 
Quantz on demisemiquavers ”’, it is not true that he has quoted them 
on flexible demisemiquavers. The italicized word makes all the difference. 

In the last sentence of §10 F. R. says that ‘ Heinichen’s example 
quoted by me on p. 171 of L.T. corroborates exactly Quantz’s statement ”’. 
‘The example in question is the one that F. R. has hitherto used as evidence 
that demisemiquavers can be played flexibly. If he still wishes to use 
Heinichen’s example as evidence of flexibility, he cannot say that it 
corroborates Quantz’s statement, for Quantz is concerned with tempo. 
If, on the other hand, he wishes to use this example to corroborate 
Quantz, he cannot use it as evidence of flexibility. 

He has made a similar attempt to have it both ways in the second 
sentence of F. R. 11. 

Concerning the actual meaning of Heinichen’s words (L.T. 170-1: 
July, p. 255), we seem to have reached a deadlock. I can only suggest 
that readers should look up Heinichen (1728), p. 331, §36, and judge 
for themselves. Those who have no German can try Arnold, p. 763. 
In either case it is necessary to read the context. 
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Heinichen on Tempo (or Harmonization) 

Heinichen on tempo is, as I have said, a separate subject—more 
accurately described as Heinichen on harmonization. ‘To see what he 
meant it is only necessary to refer to a passage on his p. 376 (Arnold, 
p. 749), and to read the whole of it. In L.T. 136, 314, F. R. has omitted 
the bracketed words: 

The crotchets in 3/2 time and the quavers in 3/4 can be treated as slow notes 
that is, each has a chord to itself, unless it is a passing-note) in two instances 


Clearly it is the harmonic aspect of “slow notes” that interests 
Heinichen; and this is only one of many such parentheses. See, for 
instance, the passage quoted in my review, p. 254. Thus, when Heinichen 
says that quavers are treated like semiquavers (or, for that matter, that 
demisemiquavers are treated like semiquavers) he means only that they 
are to be harmonized, or allowed to pass, in the same way; not that 
they are to be played at the same speed. 

A. G. quotes Arnold (p. 732) on the value of Heinichen’s rules, and 
particularly of his “ descriptions . . . of the characteristic habits (if such 
an expression may be used) of the different measures”. Arnold discusses 
these ‘ habits’ on pp. 764ff, and again they are harmonic—concerned 
not with tempo, but with the use of two or four chords in the bar, and of 
syncopations and suspensions. It is therefore not true (A. G. 6) that 
Arnold’s remarks invalidate the last sentence of p. 256 of my review. 

My point ts that Heinichen was primarily concerned with figured bass. 
Arnold’s point is that he wrote a good book on figured bass. So far as 
Arnold’s remarks have any connection with my statement, they confirm it. 

In fairness to Heinichen I add that I am well aware of the value of 
his rules—when they are used as Arnold used them, and as Heinichen 
meant them to be used: as a set of rules-of-thumb for continuo-plavers. 


Quantz on Tempo 

In the passage already referred to (L.T. 142, first quotation), Quantz 
says that if a piece in 3/8 time moves in semiquavers, it is played fast; 
if in demisemiquavers, it is played at a moderate tempo—half the speed. 
(Similarly with certain other triple and compound times.) This has 
nothing to do with flexible demisemiquavers; it corroborates F. R's 
formula. It means that if the quaver rate of the first piece is 80, that of 
the second will be 40. More accurately, this is what Quantz’s words 
mean when they are taken literally. Taken with the pinch of salt that 
is always necessary when dealing with eighteenth-century textbooks, they 
amount to nothing more than the familiar rule-of-thumb that I referred 
to in July—the idea of settling the tempo of an unmarked piece by its 
shortest notes. It works well, on the whole. Trouble naturally arises 
when rules-of-thumb are treated as if they were mathematical equations, 
and expanded into a rigid and universally applicable system of twice- 
times tables. 

It is this rigidity that makes F. R’s formula objectionable. If the 
standard rate were rather faster, and the factor 2 were replaced by some 
such factor as “ anything from 1.1 to 2.5, and then use your common 
sense ”, the formula might agree better with the evidence, and its results 
might never be “‘ repugnant to musical sense ” (Lam, ‘ Monthly Musica! 


Record ’, July, 1953, p. 146). But it would then tell us practically nothing 
that we do not know already. 
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F. R. 11; see L.T. 142 (second quotation), 171 (Quantz, facsimile 
edition, pp. 263, 327). In the first passage Quantz said that the tempi 
of * former German composers ’’ were almost twice as slow as the tempi 
of 1752. In the second passage he said that in this earlier German music 
short notes were played at “a very easy-going speed’. Taken alone, 
these latter words are ambiguous; they might refer to flexibility. Taken 
in their context, they are simply another way of saying that early German 
tempi were slow. I cannot quote Quantz in extenso; but the following 
sentences, one from each context, show him in the act of clothing the 
same idea in slightly different words: 

L.T. 142: The many black notes in the music of the former German composers 
look much more dangerous and difficult than they actually sound. 

L.T. 171: The older German instrumental music often looked very complicated 
and difficult on paper as it contained a large number of [short notes). 

Once again, Quantz is concerned solely with tempo. His words are 
vague; it is by no means certain that F. R. is right in applying them to 
the early years of the eighteenth century. It is, in any case, unlikely that 
they apply to Bach. Emanuel Bach was seventeen years younger than 
Quantz, and his standards of tempo were presumably no slower. In 
1754 he (with Agricola) described his father’s tempi as “ generally very 
fast ’’ (gemeiniglich sehr lebhaft. B.J. 1920, p. 24). 

Allegro 

F. R. 8g. The two special meanings of Allegro, which F. R. says an 
impartial reviewer would have discussed, are these: 

L.1T. 83. When the Allegro was absent the time signature indicated the rhythmic 
pattern regardless of the structure of the Basso Continuo. But if the mark Allegro— 
or Vivace, which had the same effect—was applied, the rhythmic pattern as 
indicated by the time signature had to be adjusted to the structure of the first bar 
of the accompanying voice. 

L.T. 191. Allegro was applied instead of tempo primo, a marking not vet 
introduced in Bach’s time. 

Neither of these meanings has anything to do with my contention, 
which was, and is, that Allegro affected the tempo. I quote Heinichen 
(1728, p. 268; Arnold, p. 736): 

But if the tempo of this ordinary slow time is very fast (sehr geschwind), e.g. in 
Semi-allabreve, or in Overture time, or when allegro or presto is added to a plain C 
or barred C signature, etc., the quavers, because of their speed, are no longer 
regarded and treated as quavers, but rather as semiquavers. 

I did not quote Brossard’s definition of Allegro, because it is irrelevant ; 
it supplements his definition of C, but does not contradict it. Besides 
Brossard I quoted Speer, Walther, Mattheson, Niedt and Bach himself: 
a fact that F. R. does not mention. To these I have now added Heinichen. 
From 1697 onwards Allegro meant fast in at least some German circles; 
and since Bach said so himself, there is no room for differences of opinion 
about the meaning of Allegro in a Bach autograph. 

Strictly speaking, the rest of F. R. 8~g is irrelevant; but to prevent 
misunderstandings I add that I agree with F. R., up to a point, about 
Slow and Fast Allegros. For instance, a piece moving in quavers will 
sometimes be played faster than a piece moving in semiquavers, in the 
sense that the crotchet rate will be faster. For precision, let us assume 
that the rates in question are 40 and 80. Let us also assume (with Bach’s 
approval) that Allegro means fast, and (purely for precision) that it 
doubles the tempo. Then a piece in semiquavers marked Allegro will 
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have a crotchet rate of 80, and a piece in quavers marked Allegro will 
have a crotchet rate of 160. These are Slow and Fast Allegros as | 
understand them. 

Purcell (preface to the ‘ Sonnata’s of III Parts’) says that “ Adagio and 
Grave . . . import nothing but a very slow movement: Presto Largo, Poco 
Largo, or Largo by it self, a middle movement: Allegro, and Vivace, a very 
brisk, swift, or fast movement’’. In the light of this I see no difficulty in 
Handel’s “ Allegro Larghetto”, and certainly I do not regard it as a 
blunder. 

Miscellanea 

A. G. 7. My descriptions of * stress’ were meant to be revealing. 
The matter is too important to be veiled in the obscurity of foreign 
technical terms, and I used the plainest English at my command, More- 
over, F. R’s “stress” is not synonymous with Couperin’s *‘ notes 
inégales 

A. G. 2. These quotations from my review are not “ inharmonious ” 
I should be surprised if a proper study of this subject yielded a set of rigid 
rules applicable in all circumstances. I should be even more surprised 
if it were fruitless. 

A. G. 3-4. If A. G. knows exactly what Mattheson meant, it is to be 
hoped that he will publish his results, with details of the process by which 
they were obtained. I cannot help him over the tempi of the pieces he 
mentions, for I do not suppose that I ever play them twice alike. | 
am afraid he will not get much help from F. R’s formula either, for it will 
only tell him that any rate between 40 and 60 (or 80 and 120, as the case 
may be) is good enough. This laxity is just as objectionable as the 
rigidity that I have already remarked on. On the one hand the formula 
leaves its devotees free to adopt any tempo within a range so wide as to 
be almost unmusical; on the other hand it not infrequently forces them 
to adopt maximum tempi so slow, and minimum tempi so fast, as to be 
‘repugnant to musical sense ” 

Bach 

The rest of this letter is concerned with the applicability of F. R’s 
theory to Bach. There is a preliminary point to be cleared up: the foot- 
note to F. R. 6, with its misquotation of F. R. 2. I did not say that 


mistaken signatures ought to be very rare indeed in the autographs of 


Bach; I said that this ought to be so if his time-signatures really had all 
the meanings that F. R. ascribes to them. 

I can and do admit that dozens of Bach’s time-signatures may be 
wrong. F. R. dare not admit this. If he did, it would follow that Bach 
took no pains to get his signatures right, or in other words that he did 
not think them important; and with this F. R’s theory would cease to 
apply to Bach. This is a sufficient answer to F. R. 7. , 

F. R. 6, Another misquotation, repeated in F. R. 7. Cantata 97 
is not the most striking piece of evidence known to me, but the most 
striking of its kind. I do not consider it more striking than the high 
percentage of failures among F, R’s predictions. . 

The mistake in the score is not part of my argument; I mentioned it 
only for completeness. Bach’s combinations of simple and compound 
signatures (C 24 16, etc.) are therefore irrelevant; and if F. R. likes to 
assume that Bach, in 1734, Was imitating the composers referred to by 
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Morley in 1597, I have no objection. I was concerned with the orchestral 
parts, and particularly with the two First Violin parts. In certain 
movements the leader was playing in C, the other violinist in barred C; 
that is—according to F. R.—the leader was prolonging four beat-notes 
in every bar, his colleague only two. I do not understand how either 
player could rehearse and perform this cantata, even once, without 
discovering that his neighbour was not with him; and there seem to have 
been at least two performances, for there are two organ parts in different 
keys. As hire-libraries know to their cost, when an orchestral player 
realizes that something is wrong, the first thing he does is to scrawl a 
correction in his part. There are no corrected time-signatures in the 
parts of this cantata—not even in the non-autograph organ part, where 
Verse 8, with two crotchets in the bar, has the signature C. 

F. R. uses the expression “a first violin part which, according to 
Mr. Emery, is an autograph”. So far as the handwriting is concerned, 
these parts were correctly described by Rust. Spitta questioned Rust’s 
conclusions, but not his descriptions. My statements about the hand- 
writing of these parts, both in July and in the following paragraphs, are 
therefore backed explicitly by Rust and implicitly by Spitta. 

Rust did not discuss the signatures of the final chorale. At this point 
six of the parts are autograph; they agree with the score, and have C. 
The other nine parts have barred C; they are non-autograph, but were 
revised by Bach. 

In the other cases—those mentioned by Rust and listed in my review 

it is the autograph parts that disagree with the score. 

Rust’s lists of readings are incomplete (as usual), and his conclusions 
are unsatisfactory, as Spitta saw. I have therefore studied the text 
myself, in sufficient detail to establish its history in outline. The non- 
autograph parts were unmistakably copied from the extant score: so also 
were the autograph last pages of the Viola and Second Oboe parts: and 
I can find nothing to suggest that the other autograph parts were copied 
from any other score. 

I give a single example from the soprano part, which is non-autograph. 
In the chorale the scribe copied the first line of the score correctly; but 
in dropping down to the second line he picked on the wrong stave, and 
copied the Viola part almost to the end. His mistake begins exactly 
where the second line of the score begins, and ends just before a correction 
in the score. The correction made an ambiguous blot, which Bach 
cleared up by writing in the letter f. The copyist realized, just in time, 
that the note he was about to write would be c in the soprano clef. He 
then went back to the beginning of the line and corrected his mistake. 

The score has the signature C; the part has barred C. Bach revised 
this part, and made a correction in this very movement; but he did not 
alter the signature—unless, indeed, it was he who added the vertical 
stroke. I do not think this likely; but 7f he did, he deliberately made this 
part disagree both with the score and with the parts he copied himself. 

As a matter of interest I add that the first chorus has two tempo- 
marks; they are in most of the parts, but not in the score. This is in 
accordance with Bach’s habit, to which I have already drawn F. R’s 
attention in connection with Cantata 3 and the B minor Mass. The 
tempo-marks are autograph, but they are not all the same. The slow 
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section has either Grave or adagio; the fast section has either allegro or 
vivace. 

I said in July that it was doubtful whether there was a simpler and 
more comprehensive explanation of these contradictory time-signatures 
than Rust’s—that Bach made no distinction between C and barred C. 
I said also that there might be many more such discrepancies awaiting 
discovery; I must confess that I did not expect to find any in Cantata 97. 
The additional evidence of the final chorale, now published probably for 
the first time, makes Rust’s explanation seem more likely than ever; 
and there are still some 200 cantatas to be examined. 

F. R. 5. As few musicians have much to do with autographs, I may 
perhaps be excused for stating elementary principles. The evidence that 
is decisive for the authenticity of a manuscript is that of the handwriting. 
When the handwriting is genuine, wrong notes and wrong time-signatures 
mean only that Bach made mistakes; they are of no value whatsoever 
as evidence against authenticity unless the handwriting is already suspect. 

F. R. claims to have shown that “ autographs are not always reliable ”’. 
The conclusion is unexceptionable, whatever may be thought of the 
process by which he has arrived at it. This being so, it may seem strange 
that he refuses to regard the signature of the Ey Fugue as a mistake 
made by Bach himself. The reason isthathedare not. If he once accepted 
this signature as a mistake of Bach’s, it would soon be joined by those ot 
the Fugues in D¢ minor, F% minor, and Ay major (twice over): by the 
three signatures in the clavier Partitas referred to in my review: and by 
some of the signatures in the works for unaccompanied violin, not to 
mention Cantata 97. Before long, someone would ask the fatal question: 
Did Bach care? 

It will be observed that F. R. again tries to have it both ways. In one 
sentence he asserts that autographs are not always reliable: ‘this in an 
attempt to discredit the autograph evidence that I have presented. In the 
following sentences, and again in F. R. 6 and 7 and the footnote, he 
insists that autographs are always right. The signature of the Ey Fugue 
is “ wrong’; he dare not admit that it may be a mistake; therefore the 
MS. cannot be autograph. The score of Cantata 97 is autograph; there- 
fore it must be right, even at the cost of assuming that Bach was imitating 
methods of notation that were obsolescent in 1597. 

So far as my April article and the authenticity of the British Museum 
manuscripts are concerned, the opinions of an author who “ has had no 
access to Bach’s original manuscripts” (L.T. 154) are not really very 
interesting. I am content to abide by the judgment of competent persons, 
who will have no difficulty in detecting surmises and dogmatic assertions, 
wherever they may occur. 

_ F. R. asserts that Bach “ supervised the printing” of the Goldberg 
Variations: that the notation is ‘ beyond doubt ”: and that Variation 22 
is marked “ Alla Breve and not barred C”. I have examined the two 


copies of the original edition in the British Museum, and microfilms of 


the Yale copy. All three have barred C as well as allabreve. 


_F. R's statement may be true of some other copy of the original 
edition. If so, it will still be worthless as evidence; for it will imply that 
there were two impressions of the Variations, and it has yet to be shown 
which of the impressions is right. 
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I leave F. R. to explain why “ one stress only in the bar is possible ” 
when the bar contains a right-hand minim as well as the left-hand 
semibreve. 

A. G. 8. Why A. G. quotes Tovey I do not know. Perhaps he wishes 
to discredit autographs, by suggesting that Bach’s intentions can be recon- 
structed with greater certainty by applying “ solid scientific knowledge ” 
to copies than by studying autographs. To see what came of Tovey’s 
* solid scientific knowledge ” one need look no further than his edition 
of the ‘ Forty-Eight ’, Book II. From his general preface it is clear that 
he did not think it necessary to examine the British Museum manuscripts 
himself; he relied on the tables of readings in certain modern editions. 
To this mass of second-hand information he applied his “ solid scientific 
knowledge’. The result was that at bar 18 of the F¥ minor Prelude he 
printed an editorial blunder derived from BG XLV. 1. 247, firmly con- 
vinced that it was a particularly subtle reading peculiar to the British 
Museum autograph; see his preface (in copies printed before 1953), and 
* Musical Times ’, August 1950, pp. 297-8. 

Again, of the E minor Prelude Tovey remarks that, “‘ The turns in 
bars 57 and 59... are in the British Museum autograph. ... In 
these bars there is no real objection to them; but other MSS. and editions 
have applied them to the same quaver groups in the bass and elsewhere, 
with dismal consequences’. Bach himself wrote a turn in the bass of 
bar 58. (This is not recorded in BG XLV. 1, 246.) The consequences 
are indeed dismal, both for Tovey’s “ solid scientific knowledge ” and 
for A. G’s inferences—whatever the latter may be. 

The scientific method is an edged tool; but in certain circumstances 
it gives good results when applied to Bach’s notes. This is because a good 
deal is known about Bach’s notes; the information given in the B.G. is 
inadequate, but tolerably reliable as far as it goes. For time-signatures 
there is no such background of fact; the available information is untrust- 
worthy as well as incomplete. In our present state of ignorance there is 
no hope of deducing the time-signatures Bach meant to write from the 
admittedly corrupt signatures of copies. 

Autographs are by far the most reliable sources of information; when 
they are wrong the errors are Bach’s own and are purely accidental. 
Original editions may contain engravers’ errors, as well as mistakes 
made by Bach in the manuscripts from which the engravers worked; 
here there are two sources of error, but both are accidental. Copies are 
another matter; one has to reckon not only with Bach’s errors and 
copyists’ errors, but also with deliberate corruption. F. R. has much to 
say of the sins of copyists and editors (L.T. 188, 196-7, and elsewhere) ; 
I think he overstates his case, but he is right in principle. So far as time- 
signatures are concerned, nineteenth-century editions, and manuscripts 
that were neither written nor corrected by Bach, are simply not evidence. 

It is not irrelevant to ask how far the study of Bach’s time-signatures 
has been advanced by F. R’s letter. He has produced no further evidence 
that the standard rate was as slow as 40-60. He has produced no evidence 
that the rhythmic pattern of a movement was determined by that of its 
first bar, with or without Allegro, He has not explained why Germans 
and Italians agreed over Adagio, but not over Presto. He has not 
explained his neglect of the third meaning of Presto. He has produced 
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no further evidence that demisemiquavers were played flexibly; instead, 
he has involved this subject in almost inextricable confusion by asserting 
first that Heinichen was concerned with flexibility, and then that he was 
concerned with tempo. He has disregarded evidence presented in my 
review: that of Heinichen about the meaning of Andante: that of Walther, 
Speer, Mattheson, Niedt and Bach about the meaning of Allegro: and 
that of Sebastian and Emanuel Bach about dotted quavers and triplets. 
He has’ failed to explain the nonsensical time-signatures of Cantata 97. 
He maintains in one breath that autographs are sometimes misleading, 
and in the next he argues as if they were infallible. His reference to 
Goldberg Variation 22 is worthless, whether or no it is actually wrong; 
and he has not even troubled to say which copy of the original edition 
he has consulted. 

‘The Lost Tradition’ has had other reviewers besides myself, and | 
am not the only one who has asked for further evidence on some of the 
above points. F. R. will do well to produce this evidence; and if he 
cannot do so while he is away from his sources, to wait till he gets home. 
The technique of misquotation and evasion adopted in his letter has no 
place in a printed discussion of this difficult subject. If he wishes to 
discredit every word of * The Lost Tradition ’ by his own act, he has only 
to continue in the same vein. 

London. WALTER EMERY. 


Sir, 
In your October issue, page 360, Mr. Arnold Goldsbrough has written 
as follows: 
Since your reviewer refers more than once to my broadcast demonstrations ot 
Mr. Rothschild’s principles I would ask your permission to comment on this review 
and on the new school of criticism, which for convenience may be referred to as 
“the Novello school”, apparently brought into being by the publication ot 
Mr. Rothschild’s book. 
We do not understand why Mr. Goldsbrough has associated the name of 
this house with a review that happens to have been unfavourable to 


Mr. Rothschild’s book. NOVELLO AND Company Ltp. 


| Mr. Goldsbrough replies: ‘I have not associated the name Novello 
with a review but with a rather characteristic style of criticism. This 
style can be easily recognized if Mr. Emery’s review is read in conjunction 
with the one that appeared in ‘ The Musical Times as # 


Sir, 

' I have been working through chapters on tempo in text-books from 
1600 to 1900. Many of them give instructions for distinguishing ‘* C ” 
from barred C; it seems to have been the respectable thing to do, 

But, first, these instructions, irrespective either of country or of cen- 
tury, are inconsistent with one another. Second, the great authorities, 
as opposed to their lesser contemporaries, took the view valuably quoted 
from Morley by Thurston Dart, to which, from a wide choice of similar 
passages, I should like to add the vast prestige and learning of Athanasius 
Kircher. Kircher, having explained C, barred C and many others, 
dismissed them all as “tota haec Farrago”’, and stated of these two 
Musurgia Universalis’, 1650, p. 684): 
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the majority of the most distinguished musicians today, and the most experienced in 

theory, have omitted them deliberately, and have everywhere taken them for one 

and the same sign (pro unico signo). 

For these two reasons we must, like the Baroque authorities themselves, 
reluctantly give up hope of determining tempo from these remnants of 
the mensural signatures. 

Mr. Rothschild’s further claim that structural beats should be em- 
phasized by slightly prolonging them at the expense of the intervening 
beats looks like a confusion with the carefully circumscribed rules for 
making certain evenly written short notes into “ notes inégales ”’. 

What worries me here is that the musical effects of Mr. Rothschild’s 
misunderstanding are so disastrous. As Geminiani put it (Art of... 
the Violin, p. 7 in my copy of the 1751 edition): 

If by your Manner of Bowing you lay a particular Stress on the Note at the 
Beginning of every Bar, so as to render it predominant over the rest, you alter and 
spoil the true Air of the Piece. Ropert DONINGTON. 
Helston, 

Cornwall. 


Sir, 

May I answer two points in Mr. Dart’s letter? Mr, Dart writes that 
Brossard was not a musician by profession but a priest. This is only 
partly true. Brossard, though he was priest, was also a composer and 
held positions as maitre-de-chapelle at Strassburg and as musical director 
at Meaux. True, he was an Abbé—but so were Vogler and Liszt. 
J. G. Walther, Leopold Mozart and other famous musicians of the 
eighteenth century quoted Brossard as an authority. 

More serious is Mr. Dart’s accusation of my setting traps. He writes: 
‘** Rothschild sets other traps for the unwary reader. <A _ tantalizing 
remark on p. 13 (‘ subtle changes in movement were often indicated by 
the choice of key’) is pure crystal-gazing, unsupported by any contemporary 
authority.” This trap—to employ Mr. Dart’s word—exists only for those 
who have not sufficiently studied eighteenth-century authors. May I 
refresh Mr. Dart’s memory with a quotation from Quantz’s ‘ Versuch 
einer Anweisung die Floete traversiere zu spielen’? ‘* One has to judge 
by the contents of a piece which tempo is the right one for each composi- 
tion. The key and the time signature, whether it is Duple or Triple Time, 
will throw some light on this matter.”’ Fritz ROTHSCHILD. 

New York. 


VOICE AND VERSE 
Sir, 

The discussion in Strauss’s ‘ Capriccio’ revolves around a subject 
that interests me almost more than any other. One of the curious things 
about the marriage of words with music is that every now and then a veil 
is lifted and one sees, or thinks one sees, just why a work of art in words 
runs along certain lines or just why music runs along certain lines. 

I think my biggest discovery in this realm was when Nevill Coghill 
commissioned me to write the music for the only lyric in ‘ Measure for 
Measure’. I had, of course, to ferret out as far as possible the meaning 
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of the words, and also try to discover why Shakespeare had introduced 
that lyric there. I came to the conclusion that the lyric had a utilitarian 
value. By a complete change of mood at that point he dispenses with the 
need for changing scenery, lighting and so on. 

It occurs in a bawdy play in the full-blooded Elizabethan manner. 
Shakespeare obviously intended the words to be set to music, since he 
gives them to the boy tosing. It is wonderfully dramatic moment in the 
play, when this sudden change of mood, time and place occurs. In practice, 
the effect is achieved more by the music at that point than by the 
words of the lyric. 

This example leads to the obvious fact that music is sometimes able to 
express what words cannot. For instance, the most cunningly contrived 
poem in the world could not express what Schubert expresses in ‘ Der 
Leierman ’. Even so, one is up against the usual difficulty—what exactly 
is he expressing ? In a family debate K. and I took different views about 
this. I said it was to me the most moving of all Schubert’s songs. 
Perhaps because he left his high Olympus to enter with effort into the 
mind of an organ-grinder, poor, in the rain. 

K.—* Oh no! The organ-grinder is Schubert himself—utterly 
broken.” 

E.—* You mean the song is essentially a display of most touching 
humility on Schubert’s part? Yet he has been able to compose a teasing 
and fascinating tune.” 

K.—** Yes, but the tune is out of Schubert’s heart when he is utterly 
broken.” 

A musician such as Tovey, made of the fire and tears of music from 
head to foot, would no doubt have swept such comparatively small con- 
siderations aside and laid emphasis on questions of tonality, constant 
return to the dominant of the key and so on. 

I remember my teacher of composition saying I must never forget 
that everything must be subordinated to the music. I do not agree. 
Verse has its own technique, very exacting. Music has its own technique, 
also very exacting. When they are made to coalesce the most subtle of 
all marriages has of necessity to take place. Neither should subordinate 
itself to the other. Each must be perfect in its own right, and the marriage 
must be perfect, too; but even if the miracle has taken place, resulting 
in a great work of art, another horde of considerations arises. How is the 
wonder to be made unmistakably intelligible to an audience? Twenty 
years of thought devoted to this one subject would not be sufficient to 


exhaust it. ELIZABETH GODLEY. 
London, W.8. 


SUSANNA OR THE COUNTESS? 


Sir, 

The aria by Mozart, ‘ Al desio di chi t’adora’ (K577), is supposed to 
have been written as an additional aria for Susanna in ‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro’. Mr. Eric Blom (* Mozart’, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1946, p. 183) 
does not reject this idea outright, but he goes on to say that it is * generally 
regarded now as having been meant, not for Susanna at all, but for the 
Countess’. He appears, in spite of this, to treat the aria as Susanna’s, 
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but requires some ingenuity to explain away the difficulties which arise 
from that acceptance. One of these difficulties is that the aria is musically 
inappropriate in the part, but it is also dramatically incongruous, the 
opening lines being completed by words (‘‘ vieni, vola, 0 sposo amato ”’) 
which could not be sung by Susanna at any point in the opera. 

There is, however, precise bibliographical evidence that the aria was, 
in fact, intended for the Countess. The set of twelve Mozart arias, pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipzig, about 1810, gives this aria as 
No. 12, preceded by the word ‘ Contessa’ in good plain capitals. 

It would appear, then, that early in the nineteenth century the aria 
was correctly and appropriately attributed to the Countess. I do not 
know if this is the earliest publication, or at what date the idea was formed 
that it was meant for Susanna, but it is probable that any earlier edition 
would also have the word Contessa in front of the aria, that this was 
omitted in later editions, as irrelevant in a detached aria, and that the 
present confusion arose in consequence of that omission. 

M. L. Poston. 


Exmouth. 


*SUMER IS I-CUMEN’ 
Sir, 

In your review of Roland de Candeé’s Short History of English Music 
(Music & Lerrers, October 1953, p. 335) you refer to Bukofzer’s shame- 
ful attack on the national honour (over the date of ‘ Sumer is i-cumen ’). 
Tut, sir! Have not you read Schofield’s article, “ Music Review ’, May 
1948? Bukofzer has never replied to it. (Don’t see how he could!) 

WALTER Emery. 

London, W.1. 


SPOHR’S LETTERS 
Sir, 

I am engaged in research upon Louis Spohr, and I appeal for in- 
formation regarding the whereabouts of three letters. The first two were 
sold at auction at Berlin in 1931 and the third at Stuttgart in 1951. 

(a) Letter dated January 16, 1830, to a correspondent at Frankfurt-am-Main. 
(b) Letter dated May 25, 1830, to a correspondent at Gottengen. 
(c) Letter dated September 26, 1829, to a certain “* Kuehnel ” at Leipzig. 

J. B. Ewers. 

Obererseeweg, 15, 

Starnberg (Bavaria), 

American Zone, Germany. 


A “ MOZART” ROUND 
Sir, 

In W. G. Whittaker’s Edition of ‘ Rounds and Canons by Mozart’ 
(Oxford University Press, 1928) there is a 3-part round (p. 11) that does 
not appear in the Kéchel-Einstein Catalogue and is not, as far as I know, 
mentioned in any Mozart literature. The English text (by A. G. Latham) 


is as follows: 
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All is silent, nightingales 
Draw with sweet melodies tears into all eyes 
And with sad memories melt ev’ry heart. 
Whittaker states in a note: “* This number does not appear in the collected 
works ’’, but he gives no indication of his German source. The round 
also appears in the collection * Songs for all Seasons > (Oxford University 
Press, 1937) where it is also attributed, without comment, to Mozart. 
In the American collection ‘ Easy Canons’, edited by Herman Reichen- 
bach, (Music Press Inc., New York, 1944) the attribution is ‘* German: 
Anonymous’’. The German sources which I have seen attribute it, 
also without comment, to Mozart. The German text runs: 
Alles schweiget, Nachtigallen 
Locken mit sussen Melodien 
Tranen ins Auge, Schwermut ins Herz. 

The German collections in which I have traced it are, however, 
all recent, and it would be interesting to know how far back the attribu- 
tion to Mozart can be traced. Reichenbach seems to be the first editor 
with serious doubts about its provenance. It seems curious that Kochel- 
Einstein should ignore it completely. It happens to be a partic ularly 
beautiful round and entirely consonant with the charming text. 

STANLEY GODMAN. 
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power ... very enjoyable and endearing music.""-THE TIMES. 
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children’s operetta A Statue for the Mayor. 

Already published: A Shepherd’s Carol and Carol of the Fleur 
de Lys. 

In preparation, String Quartet No. 1, Sonata for piano duet. 

On hire, Serenade for Strings. 

Already published: Carol Torches, anthem O Lorde the maker 
of al thing, Five Songs, String Quartet, Divertimento for piano 
duet. In preparation, Viola Sonata. 

In preparation: Violin Concerto. 


Already published: Choral works, Christ’s Birthday, Ode on the 
Resurrection of Christ, Oxford Requiem, Venus’ Praise, Con- 
certino for strings, Concert Waltz for two pianos, Shakespeare 
Songs, Sets 1/Il, separate songs and part-songs. 

In preparation: Sinfonietta for strings. 

On hire, Chorale Variations for orchestra. 


SHAW, CHRISTOPHER Already published: Clarinet Sonata. 
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